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- Le Gouvernement ſeroit digne des Hottentots, dans lequel il 


ſeroit permis à un certain nombre d'hommes de dire, c'eſt 
à ceux qui travaillent à payer ; nous ne devons rien payer, 


| Parceque nous ſommes diſifs. Vor r. Queſt. ſur PEncycl. 
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TPON the late change of Conſtitution in 
rreland, by the repeal of the Act of the 6th 
of George I. it appeared plainly from the decla- 
rations both of the people and of the parliament 
of that kingdom, that it was not in the ſmalleſt 
degree their intention to diſconnect themſelves 
from Great Britain. Ireland had for many cen- 
turies formed one dominion with England; and 
allowing a ſuperiority to England of nominating 
her king, ſhe claimed, and very juſtly claimed, 
an equality of Rights in every other reſpect with 
England. This ſeems to have been the original 
compact of alliance between the two nations, 

when the Iriſh accepted Henry II. for their king, 
and received the modus tenendi parliamentum from 
him; and for ages — not only claimed, but 
enjoyed an equality of Rights with Engliſn- 
men. N ee 5 M 
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The ſubjects Rights being the ſame in both 
kingdoms, the king's Prerogatives were the ſame 
in both kingdoms. The king had his court of 
wards in Ireland as well as in England; and at 
the king's command, the poſſeſſors of landed 
property in both kingdoms, then military tenants | 
of the crown, were bound to take arms in the 


national defence. Through lapſe of time this mar- 


tial ſyſtem, which was not the beſt contrived for 
the happineſs of ſociety, became corrupted in all 
its branches. Alterations that effected the very 
eſſence of the fyſtem, inſenſibly crept into it; I 
ſay inſenſibly ; for when hardly any thing but the 
name remained, the people credulouſly believed 
that they poſſeſſed the reality; but as that pretend- 
ed reality was found to be more burdenſome than 
uſeful, it, and the name itſelf, were both ſwept 
away by the Act, for the abolition of tenures in the 
llt. iT - 

Among the king's antient prerogatives the 
Right of regulating commerce appears to have 


been one, and of impoling duties upon mer- 


chandize excluſively, jure coronæ; but this, like 


the other feudal Rights inherent in the crown, 
gradually ſuffered alteration, The Parliament 


by degrees interfered in this right; and one pre- 
cedent of their interference juſtifying another, 
they at length wreſted from Charles I. his conſent 
to an act, which placed that right in the ſupreme 
legiſlature, What the Engliſh. Parliaments were 
doing in England, the Iriſh Parliaments imitated 


in Ireland; and thus, unobſervably, a wall of 
ſeparation was erected between the two kingdoms 
to the great prejudice of both. Commercial 


concerns, which in the beginning were directed 


by a law of uniformity, came thus to be directed 
by a law of diverſity. As different intereſts and 


different 


„n 
diſſerent views predominated in the parliaments 
of each kingdom, different commercial regula- 
tions follawed of courſe, and the oppoſite ſhores 
of the Iriſh channel became by degrees inimical 
to each other. Theſe different intereſts and dif- 
ferent views were fortified in each kingdom by 
the impolitic predilection of drawing a public 
revenue from port duties; and the Engliſh Par- 
liament upon this principle, and that of the 
unity of dominion, thought itſelf entitled to con- 
troul the commercial proceedings of the Iriſh, as 
far as it judged thoſe proceedings prejudiced, 
or might prejudice the revenue of England, 
which was the chief ſupport of Government. 
The Iriſh acquieſcing under this legiſlation, gave 
themſelves a kind of indemnification, by with- 
holding their proper proportion of public ſup- 
e edge .. . Uſages 


The impolitic predilection for cuſtoms has long pre- 
vailed in the Britiſh ſyſtem of finance, and has even begun 
to infinuate itſelf into the financial ſyſtem of the new 
American States. It was, during the laſt century, 'one prin- 
| eipal object of our king's in ſettling plantations on the A- 
merican ſhores. Such ſettlements were propoſed as great 
fources of augmenting the king's Cuffoms ; and the New- 
Englanders in their frequent breaches of the acts of naviga- 
tion, were complained of as defrauding the king's Cuſtoms. 
From the Weſt India. iſlands the moſt proper aids to be de- 
manded were thought to be Cuffoms ; and in ſome of the 
iſlands, Cuſtoms were attempted to be impoſed jure corone, 
| after the crown had loſt that prerogative. When aids wete 
juſtly demanded from the continental colonies theſe were 
Cuſtoms, though the conſtitution. pointed ont an unvexati- 
ous method of ſupply.” Towards the end of laſt war, when 
the Rebels for a time were ſuppreſſed in Georgia, the Loyal- 
iſts, as a proof of their willingneſs to contribute to the ſup- 
plies of the State, immediately granted an aid; but that aid 
was Cuſtoms upon ex ported merchandize, the great impolicy 
of which fyſtem I had then occaſion to remark, The new 
American States no ſooner began to tax themſelves than they 
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Uſages long acquieſced inform a Conſtituti- 
on, as well as written ſtipulations, examples of 
which we have in the prerogatives claimed by 
each Houſe of Parliament, which, though no- 
where written, are generally underftood and ac- 
knowledged. Accordingly, in want of a more 
regular and more defined ſyſtem of connection 


between the two iſlands (ſince the time of the 
abolition of feudal tenures) this undefined ſupre- 


macy of the Engliſh Parliament over Ireland, 
was regarded as the ſole remaining anchor, that 
held Great Britain and Ireland together, as the 
only principle that made them one in political 
power and dominion. However imperfect, how- 


ever impolitic this ſyſtem was, it nevertheleſs, 1 


ſay, was conſidered in both nations as a Conſtitu- 
on, by which, in many inſtances, for many years, 


the parliaments and tribunals of Ireland had con- 


ducted themſelves. From this Conſtitution in- 
numerable grievances and loſſes certainly flowed 
both to Great Britain and Ireland ; but of late 


years many more grievances having been attribut- 


ed to it, than it could actually be charged with, it 
became doubly odious, and at length ſhared the 
fate of the feudal tenures, and in May 1982 was 
aboliſhed. „„ 
When, upon the occaſion of the diſſolution 
of the old Conſtitution, the people of Great Bri- 


tain and Ireland expreſſed, I may ſay, an una- 


nimous wiſh, that the two iſlands ſhould con- 


adopted the mode of Cuſtoms, ſome States im ofing them in 


one manner, and ſome in another. But one of the States, (I 
think New Jerſey) already begins to perceive the fatal tendency 
of that ſyſtem ; and about the beginning of the year 1784 came 


to the following reſolution, truly politic, if they mean to con- 
tinue port duties; That the regulation of foreign commerce 
moſt properly belongs to Congreſs. . 


tinue 


3 
tinue connected by ſuch political principles as 
ſhould make their intereſts, their conſtitutional 
privileges, and their power one, in a more com- 
plete manner than they had ever been before, 
common prudence would have dictated, that then 
was the time for eſtabliſning ſuch new funda- 
mental principles as might accompliſn thoſe ends, 
But what did the Engliſh miniſtry on that im- 
portant occaſion i do? Inſtead of forming new 
fundamental principles between the two iflands, 
they, with a precipitancy that cannot be com-- 
mended, contented themſelves with undoing the 
old. The whole of their ability was exerted in 
_ pulling down. They indeed pretended to deli- 
berate; for when Mr. Eden, on the 8th of April, 
firſt moved the buſineſs, and very judiciouſly pro- 
Poſed the expediency of immediately eſtabliſhing, 
with the conſent of both Parliaments, new prin- 
ciples of connection between the two kingdoms, 
upon the: diſſolution of the old, Mr. Fox took 
him up ſhort, and I hope inadvertently miſtaking 
his meaning, ſaid, © It was not his deſire that the 
__ « Houſe ſhould be urged to any haſty or pre- 


„ cipitate meaſure, which might heal the dif- 
( ferences for a time, without putting a final 


« ſtop'and concluſion to the buſineſs. —It was 
the duty of Government to come to the matter 
for poſterity, as well as for the preſent day,— 
to eſtabliſh ſuch a principle of relation and 
* conſtitution as ſhould prevent future diſcon- 
_« rents from ariſing they (the Miniſtry) would 
<< not patch up a preſent difficulty; but would 
* fathom its depth, and immediately purſue the 
« moſt ſubſtantial and laſting modes of re- 
„ medying a real evil, and preventing its re- 
“ turn,” &c. It does not in the leaſt «pear, 
1 that 


a 
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that Mr. Eden meant precipitation; on the con- 


trary, from the tenor of his ſpeech on that day, 
it appears that he meant deliberation, without 


delay, and that the new Conſtitution ſnould 


be ready to take place of the old, when that 


ſhould be demoliſhed; or, as Lord Shelburne 
expreſſed himſelf in the Houſe of Lords, That 
Great Britain ſhould ſtipulate ſome: ſyſtem when 
ce the conceſſions were made, which ſhould in fu- 
“ture ſecure the political connection of both coun- 
„ res.” | PS Lo 
From theſe expreſſions of Mr. Fox, the Public 
had reaſon to expect, on the part of the Miniſtry, 
a plan fully matured, containing the fundamental 


principles of a conſtitutional connection between 


the two nations. But a delay of fix weeks pro- 


duced nothing but two motions, which ignorance 


and lazineſs might have produced on a quarter of 


an hour's notice. The firſt of theſe motions, of 


the 18th of May, propoſed the. abolition of -the 
old Conſtitution, which was accordingly demoliſh- 


ed); and the ſecond declared the abſolute neceſſity 


of forming a new Conſtitution in the following 
words: That it was indiſpenſable to the intereſt 
and happineſs of both kingdoms, that the con- 


e nection between them ſhould ,be eſtabliſhed, 


by mutual conſent, upon-a ſolid and permanent 


* footing.” | 


In the Houſe of Lords, Lord Loughborough, 


in an able and eloquent ſpeech, ſtood the ſingle 


Abdiel for prudential deliberation, and for pre- 
ſerving the old frame of government entire, till 
a new frame ſhould be ready to be (et up. The 
Lords, however, were not ſwayed by his argu- 
ments; the miniſterial ſyſtem of immediately pull- 


ing down was adopted; but the reſolution of the 


indiſ- 


TY: 


indiſpenſable neceſſity of eſtabliſhing a new ſyſtem _ 
was agreed to in th ſame form of words as thoſe | 
uſed by the Houſe of Commons. 

The forming of this new Conſtitotion, though 
thus acknowledged by both Houſes of Parlia- 
ment to be of indiſpenſable neceſſity, was ne- 
vertheleſs put off by the Miniſtry ine die; nay, 
it would ſeem, was ſo deferred by them as never 
after to be conſidered by them; for, in the enſuing 
Seſſion, Mr, Fox declined any farther delibera- 
tion about the buſineſs, by farcaſtically-obſerving, 
that ſome people wanted to agitate the queſtion of 
Ireland, in ibe rational bope, that they might in- 


flame the turbulent ſpirits of that country, and ſtir 


up miſunderſtandings in this; and in the Seſſion 
akter that, the miniſterial attention was ſo wholly = 
engroſſed about giving a new Conſtitution to the 
Eaſt India Company, that the ten times more im- 
portant buſineſs of Ireland was not ſo much as once 
brou ht under public deliberation. | 
Thus, after the greateſt parade on the part af 
the Miniſtry of commg to the matter for poſterity, as 
well as for the preſent day, and of eſtabliſbing ſuch a 
principle of relation and conſtitution as ſhould prevent 
future difcontents from ariſing between the two | 
| kingdoms, the whole ended with them in urging 
Parliament to a baſty and precipitate meaſure, and in 
pate bing up a preſent 4 2 in a moſt e e 
manner. AT 
| | They woſen'd\ 
But to Join, ſurpaſs'd their power. 


Gens Bricain having declared the indiſpenſuble 
neceſſity of forming a new connection with Ire- 
land, upon a ſolid and permament footing, Ire- 
land, on her part, likewiſe declared the fitneſs of 
8 ſuch 
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ſuch a connection with Great Britain, and her 
willingneſs to enter into it. The Duke of Lein- 


ſter, I remember, in the Britiſh. Houſe of Lords, 


in a ſhort and elegant ſpeech, pledged himſelf for 
due returns from Ireland. Lord Bellamont, with his 
uſual claſſic and manly eloquence, has mentioned 
the expediency of eftabliſhing certain fundamental prin- 
ciples of the Conſtitution for men to rally to hereafter. 
Mr. Grattan ſays, True 1riſhmen contended for a 
connection with Britain, and for the unity of Em- 
pire. The language of the Iriſh Houſe of Com- 
mons is, That ihe intereſt of Great Britain is imme- 
diately connected with our own; and that there ought 


to be an union of Sentiments as well as of intereſt. 


And the Parliament of Ireland, in their Addreſs to 
the King, have the following explicit clauſe ; 
The people of Ireland had never expreſſed a defire to 
ſhare the freedom of England, without declaring a 
determination to ſhare her fate Iikewiſe, ſtanding or 
falling with the Britiſh nation. | 
Notwithſtanding theſe declarations of the Par- 
liaments of the reſpective kingdoms, two years 
are now elapſed, without any thing effectual be- 
ing concluded upon in a matter of the laſt im- 
portance to the happineſs and proſperity of both. 


Is it that the attention of men's minds has been 


diverted from conſidering this moſt national of 
all points, from a falſe perſuaſion, that a compact 
was already concluded between the two king- 
doms ; or is it that the magnitude, the intricacy, 
the difficulty of the ſubject have ſtruck them 
dumb. EE. . 
That no compact has yet taken place between 
the reſpective kingdoms muſt, I think, appear 
evident from the preceding obſervations; for 
propoſitions for a treaty can never be reckoned a 


treaty. The faith of the two nations is indeed 


ſolemnly 


9 1 

ſolemnly engaged for a new connection; yet, as 
Lord Bellamont judiciouſly obſerves, the faith of 
nations is the. faith of arms, That no fuch new 
connection has yet taken place by any ſtipulated 
law, we have the authority of a late miniſter; 
for Lord North, in. propoſing. in the late parlia- 
ment, the new act relative to the poſtage of letters, 
ſays, © It is very certain, Great Britain and Ire- 
land are become to each other, as foreign na- 
tions; in point of political power.“ What an 
alarming ſituation for the two nations! and how 
little are they obliged to thoſe who have brought 
them into that ſituation, or who have ſuffered 
them to remain ſo long in it! 

The want of a compact bei thus evident, and 
the indiſpenſible neceſſity of Ba one being 
allowed by both nations, what remains but to de- 
liberate what compact ought to be made, and to 
eſtabliſh it as ſoon as poſſible. The three great 
objects of this compact, or conſtitutional con- 
nection between the two kingdoms, are, an equa- 
lity of intereſts, an equality of privileges, and a 
unity of power. The two firſt of theſe ohjects 
are already in great part provided for; but the 
unity of power, or unity of defence with Great 
Britain, continues yet unſettled. As this implies 
the obligations that Ireland is under in common 
with Great Britain, to take upon her a propor- 
tionable ſhare of the public burdens, I propoſe in 
the following diſcourſe to explain and illuſtrate a 
Plan, by which, on the moſt conſtitutional prin- 
ciples, Ireland may acquit herſelf of thoſe obliga- 
tions, without one farthing of additional expence 
to that kingdom in the aggregate; nay, by mak 
ing an annual: faving of 100,000. which is now 


drawn out of the country... po 5 
5 3 in 
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In the public defence of an Empire or State, all 
the members of that State ought to contribute; 
and when that defence is regulated and defined 
by a fundamental law, ſo that it can never be diſ- _ 


_ proportionate to the ability of each member, it 


never can be a partial grievance. On that prin- 
ciple, the moſt conſtitutional ſupply that Ireland 


can yield to the common defence of the Empire, 


and likewiſe the moſt advantageous to herlelf, 1s 
a land-tax, to be rated always according to the 
rate of the land-tax of England, and never to be 
expended out of the kingdom, 

I am ſenſible that in propoſing a land-tax for 
Ireland as the moſt conſtitutional ſupply that ſhe 
can yield to the common defence of the Empire, 
and the moſt advantageous to herſelf, I advance 
a doctrine in the face of the moſt deep-rooted 
prejudices. 'Ireland, I know, has long regarded 


her exemption from a land- tax as a peculiar pri- 


vilege; but I hope to demonſtrate to the plaineſt 
underſtanding, that ſuch an exemption in any 
State whatever, is contrary to the fundamental 
principles of a ſocial union, and has been parti- 
cularly prejudicial to the proſperity of Ireland. 
My doctrine and principles, though not found in 


any political writer, either antient or modern, 
V hom I have peruſed, will, I doubt not, be found 


in the breaſt of every man to whom they have 
been once explained, therefore I muſt beg of thoſe 
who are inclined haſtily to condemn them, to for- 


bear their cenſures till they have peruſed the ar- 


guments I may be able to produce in their favour. 
To the haſty cenſures, I muſt ſay as Themiſtocles 


ſaid to the old General, who wanted by menaces 


1 deter him from giving thoſe ſalutary counſels 
which ſaved the Athenian State, Strike, but hear 
| me. 


| CE a 
.. I wiſh to be the ane of good to two 
nations. 
\ . Suctkris the been criſis of irs in this 8 
the neighbouring iſland, that I deem it a kind of 
treaſon not to ſpeak freely and plainly. My ob- 
ject, however, is not to keep the minds of men 
diſturbed; but, in the appoſite words of Lord Bel- 
lamont, 70 ſettle. them for ever in juſt contentment 
founded on ſecurity; and I may alſo add, on @ full 
convietion of the equity and utility of the principle of 
union. It is neceſlary for this purpoſe, previouſly 
to expoſe the weakneſs and abſurdity of ſome doc- 
trines, in regard to taxes, that have met with a po- | 
pow approbation for a long time paſt, and have 
en the ſources of numberleſs political errors. 
If the ſubject of the conſtitutional connection 
between Great Britain and Ireland, has appeared 
difficult and intricate, it has only been owing to 
the reception thoſe falſe doctrines have met with; 
for the moment they are ſhewn to be ill: grounded, 
the conſtitutional means for accompliſhing the de- 
ſired union appear to be within the comprehenſion 
of the plaineſt underſtanding, and greatly recom- 
mendable, not only for their ſimplicity, but for 
the good conſequences that would accompany their 
_ eſtabliſhment. 
Ih have ſaid that the moſt conſtitutional ſupply 
that Ireland can yield for the defence of the Em- 
pire, of which ſhe makes a part, is a land-tax; 
that ſuch a tax would greatly promote her internal 
proſperity, would. not add in the ſmalleſt degree 
to her national burdens, and would ſave annually 
to Ireland 100, ooo l. which now goes out of the 
country in money or money's worth. In order 
to elucidate theſe propoſitions, and at the ſame 
time prove the abſurdity; of the popular doctrines 
relative. to > taxation, by which the nation has been 
TR C2. 12 8 long 


EE 
long miſled, it is neceſſary to enquire into the 
nature of taxes in general, and the conſequences _ 
of their expenditure ; how the public taxes were 
chiefly impoſed in former times; and how an eſti- 
mate may be formed, of the ability of the bearer 
of public taxes, in compariſon of the burdens im- 


poſed. 
The conſideration of the nature of taxes I: na- 


where remember to have met with in any political 


writer, though ſuch a diſcuſſion be abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to have a juſt comprehenſion of a branch 
of politics upon which the proſperity of States fo 
much depends. The political writers of antiqui- 


ty, as well as of modern times, hardly confider 


any thing as taxes, but what are paid for the ſup- 
port and defence of the State. Thoſe they call 
burdens; and, quite loſing fight of any other bur- 


dens, they proceed in their diſſertations upon taxes, 
to inveſtigat the nature and properties of State 
Taxes on 


Y. 
Now, may not we venture to lay our founds- 


tions a great deal deeper, and to affirm that there 


are very many payments in a State that are as 
much taxes as any that are paid to Government; 
nay, perhaps, more ſo? Government, therefore, 


: by diverting ſome of thoſe payments to the de- 


fence of the Public, may thereby ſtrengthen the 


State, withont burdening the people in the leaft, 


more than they are uſually burdened. 

Though it. may at firſt appear a paradox, yet, 
upon examining the nature of taxes, it will be 
found, that the people of Great Britain and Ire- 
land pay annually, m time of profound peace, 
above forty millions in taxes, excluſive of thoſe 
which they pay for the ſupport of Government; 
conſequently it they have been able not only to 
bear thoſe taxes, but to e under them, there 

18 


. 
is not the leaſt hazard of their being ruined and 
undone, were ſome of thoſe taxes to change their 
channel, and to be appropriated to the uſe of the 
State. | 8 „ 
Whatever expences are made in ſociety, which 


are not eſſential to the exiſtence of ſociety, are in 
their nature taxes; if therefore ſome of thoſe ex- 


pences are ſpecified, though but in a curſory man- 
ner, without aiming at the utmoſt degree of ac- 


curacy, we ſhall ſoon be convinced, that in Great 
Britain and Ireland they exceed forty millions an- 


nually. ; | 


W hoever will analyſe a civil ſociety into its 


eſſential members, will find, that all thoſe mem- 


bers are reducible to three claſſes, or, in other 
words, that a Civil State requires only three 
things as neceſſary for its exiſtence ; the -firſt; 
food; the ſecond, clothing and houſing; and 


the third, defence. On the ſuppoſition of a paix 


perpetuelle, or perpetual peace, the article of de- 


fence might be omitted; but as the nature of 
man renders ſuch a ſyſtem altogether ideal, this 
article of defence becomes as eſſentially neceſſary 


as the two former. Beyond thoſe three articles 


then, all expences that people in ſocial commu- 
nities incur, are neither more nor leſs than taxes; 
nay, ſtrictly ſpeaking, are more taxes and bur- 
dens than thoſe paid to Government; for theſe 
laſt are abſolutely neceſſary for the heing of a 
State, but the others are only requiſite to its ell- 
Ee oF 6 £1 +0 5 
The uneſſential claſſes of men in ſociety ſpread 
into a wide variety, though perhaps the members 


of thoſe claſſes will not, when all united, be equal in 


number to thoſe of the three eſſential claſſes alone. 
To analyſe the expence of every diſtinct uneſſen- 
tial claſs, would be impoſſible, and is not neceſ- 
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ſary,; for a ſpecification of the expence of ſome 


of the capital uneſſential claſſes, will prove the 
truth of my poſition in regard to the burden of 
their expence. | Me al 
Let us at preſent confine our reflections to Great 


Britain alone. Are there not in this ifland many 


fmall towns and villages, where the people enjoy 
life comfortably, marry, beget children, and in 
general live happily, and yet among them ſtatu- 
aries, painters, fencing-maſters, muſic-maſters, 
dancing-maſters, &c. &c. are not known. Con- 
ſequently thoſe claſſes of men, to the inhabitants 
of thoſe towns and villages, would appear uneſ- 
ſential ; and the expence of their ſupport would be 
deemed a tax. OTE Fi 4. Ts 

How many villages in Great Britain might be 
named, where there is not to be found a fingle 
apothecary ; and yet in thoſe villages death is not 
more deſtructive than nature is prolific ; ſo that 
were there to be no drains of inhabitants from 
them by recruits for the army, by livery- ſervants, 
maid- ſervants, &c.; the population of thoſe vil- 
lages without medical aid, would progreſſively in- 
creaſe, Were all the people of this iſland then 
to adopt the mode of living in thoſe villages, it is 
plain that though the rnedical profeſſion ſhould be- 
come extinct in Great Britain, yet the population 
of the iſland would not ſuffer. What can we con- 
clude from hence, but that the profeſſion is un- 
eſſential to the exiſtence of ſaciety, as it appeared 
for near four hundred years to the ancient Ro- 
mans; for when Rome and its environs contained 
as many ſouls as can now be reckoned within the 
London bills of mortality, it had not a fingle 
phyſician within its walls. In fo far, therefore, 
as the phyſicał profeſſion is uneſſential, the ſums 
F 0 raiſed 
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raiſed by i its members upon the people, ate ow 5 


| properly deemed taxes. 


The computation of the 3 of the income | 


of the clergy throughout Great Britain will enable 
us to form ſome eſtimate of the ſum annually raiſ- 
ed in this iſland for the ſupport of the medical pro- 


feſſion. When the value of parſonage | houſes; 
glebes, Eaſter-offerings, benefactions to diſſent» | 


ing miniſters, and the ſtipends to the Scotch cler- 
gy, is united to the value of the tithes, the ſum 
total may be juſtly eſtimated at three millions ſter- 


ling, Now, not beg th in the capital, and in large 


Cities, but even in the ſmall towns, thoſe of the 
medical profeſſion greatly outnumber the clergy» 


men, and in general live at a much greater ex- 


pence, or leave more ample accumulations behind 
them. The ſource of that expence and of thoſe 
accumulations may therefore well be allowed to 


be double that of elergymen, or to amount an- 


nually to ſix millions. 
For the ſame reaſon we may S the 2 
raiſed annually in Great Britain for the ſupport 


of thoſe in the profeſſion. of the law, to be alſo 


double the incomes of the clergy; for the heads 
of that profeſſion collectively make greater an- 
nual profits, than the heads of the church taken 
collectively; and in many ſmall towns, where 
there is but one clergyman, there are two, or 


even three attornies, who in general live as ſplen- 


didly as clergymen, and yet die poſſeſſed of more 
wealth, Now other States and-Societies, by their 

manner of acting, plainly prove that great part of 
what is paid in Great Britain for the ſupport of 


lawyers is an unneceſſary tax. The Dutch curtail 


the buſineſs of lawyers one half by their public 
9 and by their eaſy and diſtinct rules and 


methods RE 
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I 
methods for the transferring of property. In Den- 
mark the meaneſt perſon may plead his own cauſe 
in the higheſt courts of that kingdom; and in the 
Iſle of Wight, and in ſome towns of the American 
continent, there are inſtances of the profeſſion of a 
lawyer having been regarded by the inhabitants 
with ſuch an evil eye, that they would not ſuffer 
an attorney to ſettle among them. The litigations 
unavoidable in ſo large a kingdom as Great Britain, 
will always create a demand for diſtinguiſhed ta- 
lents in the honourable profeſſion of the law in this 
country; yet if it be allowed that the number of 
retainers to the law in this iſland might, by pru- 
dent regulations, be greatly diminiſhed, then the 
ſupport of the unneceſſary number muſt be allow- 
ed to be a tax. 8 ff 5 
But the greateſt uneſſential claſs in point of 
national burden, are the landholders, who draw 
their incomes from the labour and ſweat of far- 
mers. Theſe incomes in Great Britain amount, 
at a moderate computation, to twenty millions 
annually, and make a third, and in fome caſes 
near one half of all that the earth produces, 
The cultivation of the ground is abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary for the ſubſiſtence of man; but the pay 
ment of a rent is not, abſolutely neceſſary for the 


cultivation of the ground. The farmer could 


cultivate it as well without paying a tax of fifty 
Her cent, or thirty-three per cent, for leave to cul- 
tivate it; and we have the experience before our 
eyes, that young States thrive exceedingly by 
being exempt from that unneceſſary tax. What 
has drawn ſo many Europeans over to the late 
Britiſh ſettlements in America, but the happy 
circumſtance of having lands without paying 
any rent, and formerly with the impolitic indul- 
gence of paying hardly any public burdens? The 


circum- 


i 
cireumſtance of paying no rent, has been the at- 
tracting lodeſtone to thouſands and ten thouſands 
of emigrants to the American ſhores. Now, can 
it be ſaid, that the lands in America yield the 
leſs, becauſe; the cultivators of them are alſo the 
polſeſſors ? Certainly, not; on the contrary, the 
cultivatots of the lands in America being at the 
ſame time the poſſeſſors of thoſe lands, are there: 
by exempted from a tax of thirty-three per ceni. 
which the cultivatots in Great Britain and Ireland 
are ſubject to; which circumſtance has been the 
very animating foul of the agriculture of the co» 


loniſts, enabling them, in the commerce of grain, 


to underſell their mother: ountry in foreign mar- 
kets : nay, it has even ſerved them as a premi- 
um or bounty of thirty-three per cent. to pour 
their corn in upon us, which was the ſame thing 
in point of policy on our fide, as if a duty of thirty- 
three per cent. had beeh impoſed upon Newcaſtle 
g and American coals had been admitted duty 
If the practical example of the late Britiſh. A- 
merican colonies proves to a demonſtration, that 
States may not only exiſt, but flouriſn with the 
greateſt proſperity, without paying any rents for 
the lands that yield them their ſubſiſtence, the 
plain concluſion is, that land rents, abſtractedly 
conſidered, are unneceſſary taxes; and that land 
renters, in that ſenſe, are an unneceſſary claſs in 
According to the wiſdom of the feudal policy 
(which policy is too often condemned in the lump, 
without diſcriminating what was good in it from 
what was bad) the land renters. or great land pro- 
prietors were ſo far from being an uneſſential claſs 

in ſociety, that they formed the moſt honourable 
of the three eſſential "th and were the defend- 


ers 


1 
ers of the community. The feudal ſyſtem ad- 
hered to nature and good ſenſe, in laying the bur- 
den of defending the State upon the receivers of 
rents, who would otherwiſe have had nothing to 
do; and it is contrary to all policy to allow mere 
idlers in a State. The cultivators or ſocmen did 
their duty in feeding the community; the ſecond 
neceſſary article of clothing the ſtate was perform- 
ed by the manufacturers; and the third neceſſary 
article of defence naturally fell to thoſe who were 
neither manufacturers nor cultivators, and. who 
prided themtelves ſo much in this honourable part, 
that for many centuries they monopolized it ex- 
cluſively; and at this moment in France, people 
make intereſt to get into this claſs of defenders, and 
willingly advance 1000 l. ſterling on a certain State 
fund, to obtain the honourable privilege of wearing 
a ſ word. e 1 is 
The feudal principles being by degrees cor- 
rupted and forgotten, the conſtitution inſenſibly 
ilipt off its baſis; and before the reign of Charles 
J. the land proprietors, who at firſt had held their 
lands by no other title than as Stare defenders, had 
not only diſconnected themſelves almoſt altogether 
from the crown, to which they were by the fun- 
damental laws of the ſtate military tenants, but 
had alſo ſtript the crown of almoſt all its heredita- 
ry poſſeſſions; and yet had not eyes to ſee that the 
conſtitution was altered; and that they themſelves, 
from being an eſſential claſs in the State, were 
fallen into the claſs of mere idlers, a claſs not to 


be admitted in the conſtitution of any civil ſo- 
vitty. / TY, X bo on 

Since the æra of the revolution, however, the 
legiſlature of Great Britain have never altogether 
loſt ſight of the great principle, of requiring ſome 
direct duty from the proprietors of land; and, for 


many 


N 1 49 1 
many years of this period, they have applied 
about two millious, or one-tenth of the twenty 
millions of land rents, to the public defence *. 
There remains then eighteen millions of rents in 
Great Britain, which ate juſt as much a tax upon 
the nation in general, as the two millions of 
thoſe rents, that are appropriated to the uſe of the 
PEI ⁰ͤ73 i 
I forbear entering into any further detail in 
regard to ſeveral other claſſes of men ſupported 
by civil ſocieties, | but uneſſential to the being and 
exiſtence of thoſe ſocieties, and, conſequently, 
whoſe maintenance is in great part a tax upon 
the eſſential members of ſociety. What I have 
already ſaid, furniſnes a clue to conduct thoſe 


who are inclined to go into a more ample inveſti- 


gation. For example, in a State that. choſe to 
be as illitetate as the modern Turks are; or as 
the antient Romans were; before they became 
acquainted with | Grecian literature, or as the 
Greeks themſelves were; till centuries after the 
Trojan war; I ſay, in ſuch a State, ſchools and 
ſchoolmaſters would be deemed altogether, unne- 
ceſſary, and conſequently the expence of their 
ſupport would be deemed a tax, as every mo- 
ther would be expected to teach her childten to 
read and write their native tongue, as well as t 


* Though they did not altogether loſe ſight of the great 
principle above mentioned, yet they have been far from hay- 
ing a clear and diſtin view of it, witneſs Sir Robert Walpole's 
frequent apologies for adding a ſhilling or two ſhillings in the 
pound to the land- tax, and the compliments he pays himſelf 
for taking them off; witneſs the exemption the Scotch land- 
holders procured for themſelves at the union; and witneſs the 
impolicy of eſtabliſhing the American colonies hy ſoccage 
tenures, which implied but a ſmall degree of military ſervice 
from landholders; and induced Government to have recourſe to 
the diſproportionate impoſitions called Cuſtoms, legal ſources 
of eternal vexations, 117% W 
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20 
ſpeak it *; Again, when the Romans were oppoſ- 
ing Hannibal with near 300, oo men in arms, had 
any one propoſed to them to maintain great num 
bers of profeſſors and artiſts in the beaux arts, he 
would ha ve bee fi thought by them to have propoſ- 
ed a heavy and unneceſſary tax; and perhaps it is 
one of the cauſes of the weakneſs of modern Italy, 
that it is overtaxed for virtuo/os and virtuoſas, Sc. 
which fills that country with fammeants (idlers), and 


makes it lefs able to bear neceſſary taxes. Again, 


the too great number of menial ſervants in a State 
is certainly a moſt heavy public tax; for what elſe 
are ſuch (ſervants but an army of unfighting ſoldi- 
ers, who will devour the ſubſtance of Their biens 
every whit as much as an army of fighting ſoldiers 
will; and therefore a nation where the opulent, 
and thoſe in high ſtatisns,; imitate the modeſty and 
moderation of the firmous Dutch Stateſman: De 
Witt, who contented himſelf in public with one 
ſervant to carry his cloak, will be able to make 
much greater military exertions than another nati- 
on, here every pert marquis has three coloſſal foot- 
men behind his chariot; and the reſources of the 
one nation, after a long conteſt, will not be more 
exbauſted than thoſe of the other. The expence of 
ſupernumerary ſervants maintained in Great Bri- 
tain, muſt add to the ſum of unneceflary-raxes ſe- 
veral millions +. 1 „5 

| os 4 


ln every pariſh in Scotland there is a legal proviſion for a 
ſchool-maſter, as well as for a clergyman. In England, to this 
moment, ſuch an eſtabliſhment is deemed UNESSENTIAL. - 

+ Whatever conſumes the ſubſiſtence of the eſſential mem- 
bers of ſociety, without giving a juſt equivalent, is in ſo far 
a tax upon thoſe members; therefore in reckoning the un- 
neceſſary taxes ampofed in Great Britain and Ireland, the 
expence of the maintenance of ſupernumerary horſes and 
dogs ought properly to go into the computation, and perhaps 
no four nations in Europe, conjointly, are ſo heavily taxed 
| : | in 


E 


TO produce more temples; at nase 155 1 
- Radiat, as I preſume it will no donger 


appear a Paradox, but a political problem se- 


companied with demonſtration, that the people 


of Great Britain ſpend annually above forty mil- 
lions ſterling in payments to claſſes of men who 
are not abſolutely; 
vil ſociety. Upon a more ſtrict examination, the 
annual payments made by the people of Great Bri- 
tain to the uneſſential claſſes of men, would perhaps 
be found to exceed fifty millions. Is the nation 
then to be ruined, or its income in the! ſmalleſt 
degree diminiſhed, in paying annually one or two 
millions more to the neceflary claſs of ; defenders, 
when all that is wanted :t$-ftrengthen that claſs 


is to divert to its ſubſiſtence» part of; the expence | 


now. beſtowed upon :the--uneflential «claſſes? A 


wiſe. legiſlature, when a State, by unſucgeſsfal | 


wars, is got into diſtrefsful circumſtoness, „dv ill 
act as a wiſe man acts, When his private concerns 
are in ſuch a ſituation; they will make a re- 
trenchment of the .nneſſential; expences of ihe 
State, and from that fund will draw. a rich ſupply 
for gradually removing;the : flational incumbrances 
without in the w_ ane dhe nen Wir 
* DN e 3-4 


The preceding „ W 10 1 
eſſential and uneſſential claſſes in ſociety, are ſtill 
more applicable to the preſent ſtate of Ireland, 
than to that of Great Britain; for in our neigh- 


bouring , iſland, a greater proportion of the na- 


tional 1 income is abſorbed by. the uneſſential. claſſes 
in thoſe two. articles as the whebitants of Great Britain and 


Ireland,” Were we in thoſe articles to bring ourſelves to a 


r wich our neighbours, the State might maintain 10,000 
additional ſeamen without one farthing more expence than it at 
preſent 1 incurs. 
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than in this iſland; which cauſe operates more 
than all other cauſes beſides, to the impoveriſh+ 


ment of that kingdom. In Great Britain, the 
landholders are only to a certain degre an un- 


eſſential claſs; for one tenth of their income is 


directly appropriated to the public defence; but 


in lreland the land proprietors are altogether an 
uneſſential claſs; for not one farthing of their 


income is directly approprinten to the ſupport of | 
the ſtate. | 

If the Iriſh had juſtly lidl all the miſ. 
chiefs that ariſe to their country from this anti- 
conſtitutional ſyſtem, they would never have been 
at peace till they had altered it. But as the Iriſh 
have never examined this State malady radically, 
1 will, for the benefit of Ireland, in the courſe 
of my following obſervations, ſhew the [neceſſity 
the is under, for her own ſake, of giving herſelf 


a better Conſtitution, which would ſoon change 


her preſent meagre. appearance into heajth and 
vigour, and enable her to acquit herſelf of her ob- 
ligarions to Great Britain, without any additional 
burden to herſelf. 

Since the people of Great Britain and the peo- | 
ple of Ireland, both with one mind declare for the 
two iſlands making one empire, the conſequence 
is, that Great Britain is bound to aſſiſt Ireland, 
and Ireland is bound to aſſiſt Great Britain. 


There is a mutual duty upon both. The juſt 


and honourable declaration of the Iriſh, that 
they mean to ſtand or fall with Great Britain, 
when the metaphor is turned to the plain ex- 
preſſion, can mean nothing elſe, than that they 


are ready to b ar their proportionable ſhare of the 


public burdens that the defence of the. State 

may render necefſary. This they have never yet 

Gaye. ; and had a good apology for not doing it; 
for 


* 
for when the participation of benefits was anequal, 
it was reaſonable that the public burdens ſnould be 
unequal alſo. But as ſuch an oppreſſive ſyſtem no 
longer exiſts, the people of Ireland have now no 
reaſon for paying leſs than their juſt proportion of 
public ſupp les 5 8 
This juſt proportion would make the public 

ſupplies of Ireland amount to à million ſterling 
more annually, which could be well afforded by 
that kingdom, without the leaſt hazard of im- 
poveriſhment of it. I know it is a favourite 
topic with ſome popular haranguers to cry, that 
ſhe is at preſent very greatly burdened ; but I 
have already in great part pulled off the veil from 
this intereſted ſophiſtry, and a few additional 
refleftions will eſtabliſh the truth of my propo- 
ſition fo clearly, as to make it readily confeſſed 
by the ſtouteſt of the preſent unbelievers. Scot- 
land is, by many degrees, inferior to Ireland in 
point of natural and acquired opulence; and yet 
Scotland pays at preſent a proportion of taxes not 

much inferior to that of England, without being 
impoveriſhed by it: Why then might not Ireland 
do the fame, and feel no worſe conſequences. 
from it *? If the Scots, when the union with 


England 


* Scotland, from the firſt principle of taxation not having 
been attended to at the Union, is rated diſproportionately as 
to the land tax, which is to that of England as i togi; 
but in other taxes ſhe bears her full ſhare ; theretore the tol- 
| lowing ftatement will give us nearly the general proportion. 
The amount of the land tax of England and Scotland toge- 
ther 42. But the land tax makes but about one ſeventh of 
the taxes raiſed in Great Biitain ; thereſote the whole, when 
compared to the land tax, will be as 294 to 42. Subſtract 
41 from 294, Scotland's proportion will be 253. Sub- 
ſtract 1 from 294, England's proportion will be 293. The 
public burdens of the two kingdoms then ſtand nearly, in 

point of rate, as 253 to 293, or as 6 to 7. I ſay, in point of 
IS | rate, 


: [ 24 -] 
England was propoſed, had been told, that in 
the courſe of eighty years, the annual amount of 
their public taxes would be ten times greater than 
ever it had been before, they would probably 
have exclaimed, that ſuch an union wonld be 
abſolute perdition to them; that ſuch a ſyſtem 
would render their country deſolate by anniht- 
lating their trade, and depriving the people of 5 
every ſource of ſubſiſtence. Though ſuch, how- 5 
ever, is now the actual ſtate of Scotland, in re- | 
gard to taxation; yet Scotland, fo far from being 
1mpoveriſhed under thoſe taxes, is by very many 
degrees richer than it was eighty years ago. Its 
lands are now much better cultivated, its manu- 
factures are greatly multiplied, moſt of its towns 
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1 are enlarged, its houſes are better built, the fur- 5 
5 niture of thoſe houfes is more ſumptuous and N 
i coſtly, the number of equipages is greatly in- > 
160 creaſed, and for one ton of ſhipping it formerly _ 
KM had, it has now twenty. This example ſpeaks 
Wit more than an hundred arguments, in proof that j 
„ Ireland might increaſe in proſperity, and yet pay ; 
| hi much more to the ſupport of government than ſhe : 
Flt at preſent pays. „„ ; 
RY | But this propoſition will be ſtill more evident, : 
= i when it is conſidered, that the money ſpent by : 
pi | | | | : 

| rate, not in point of ſums total. Scotland is eaſed in the 4 
malt duty and ſome other articles ; but in the window-lights, ” 

the poſt horſe tax, and ſeveral exciſe duties, ſhe pays more . 

1 than her juſt proportion; and theſe exceſſes may be found to 0 
1 | counterbalance the other abatements. The low rate of Ire- > 


land, in regard to public hurdens, may be concluded from 

the following ſtatement. In Great Britain eight millions of 

people pay about fourteen millions. to government, which is 

il. 15s. per head. In Ireland three millions of people pay 

about one million to Government, which is 6s. 8d. per 

| : - head. Her burdens then are to thoſe of Great Britain not quite 
ſo much as one to five. 5 | 


govern- 
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government within the kingdom enters juſt as 

much into circulation, as the money ſpent by 
noblemen and gentlemen, or by any other rank 

of citizens whatever, The  expences paid to 
government are generally looked upon as ex- 
pences thrown into the ſea; and many authors 

might be quoted, who ſeem to lay it down as a2 
principle, that whatever government gets, the 

ſubject /o/es. But the truth is far otherwiſe; for 
government is not only a great receiver, but a 

great payer. It is exactly the ſame thing in re- 

gard to the internal circulation of induſtry. among 
manufacturers, whether government orders ten 
thouſand ſaddles to be made, or whether ten thou- Ss 
_ ſand individuals order each one - ſaddle to be v. 
made. The ſame remark. is equally applicable 
to all other government expences, that are laid 
out in articles of manufacture or merchandize, 
which are not waſted ſooner in its ſervice, than 
in the common way of conſumption, ſuch as 
ſhoes, hats, clothes, pitch, tar, hemp, tims 
ber, iron, copper, &c. &c. If ſome waſte ac- 
companies ſome government expences, that in 
time of peace is greatly. exceeded by the waſte 
occaſioned by the indiſcreet expenditure of pri- 
vate opulence. Since, therefore, from theſe. few 
inſtances. it plainly appears, that government ex- 
pence is in many caſes not ſo much an additional 
channel of expence to a nation, as a different 
channel of expence; and ſinee Scotland, though 
not fo rich as Ireland, bears, without impoveriſn- 
ment, a much higher rate of taxation than Ire- 
land, we may conclude, that Ireland, having the 
hands of induſtry now. untied, may well afford 
Sys a larger proportion of the publie ſup- 
Pie wr {novo RET. 
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Indeed no juſt reaſon can be given, why the 
proportion of taxation in Ireland ſhould not now 
be nearly equal to that in Great Britain, Let us 
ſuppoſe it neceſſary to make a general embank- 
ment againſt the overflowings of a large river; 
would it be fair and equitable in one half of the 
proprietors, through whoſe lands it runs, to re- 
fuſe to bear their ſhare of the'expence of the em- 
bankment, which protected the lands of all? But 
taxes are nothing elſe than an embankment againft 
the overflowing malice of our neighbouring States, 
or of evil doers at home; and. why they ſhould 
be fo high on one fide of the Iriſh channel, and 
now ſo low on the other fide, I defy all the poli- 
ticians in Europe to aſſign a juſt reaſon. When 
the merchants of the different towns of Great Bri- 
_ tain, ſome years ago, petitioned Parliament againſt 
the freedom of foreign commerce to Ireland, upon 
What other ground did they eſtabliſh the reaſon- 
ableneſs and juſtice of their Petitions, but that of 
Ireland's not furniſhing a juſt proportion to the 
general defence? Was there not ſome appearance 
of juſtice in that plea, though it would have been 


much more agreeable to equity, as well as found 


policy in them, to have ſaid, Grant, without de- 
lay, to our fellow-ſubjects in Ireland an equal 
freedom of commerce, and at the ſame time 
* eſtabliſh ſome rule by which they may bear 
their proportionable ſhare - of the public bur- 
dens. When the Iriſh ſubjects of his Majeſty 
* enjoy in every thing the ſame freedom of laws, 
and freedom of commerce as their fellow-ſub- 
« jets in Britain, we are certain the Iriſh will 
neither be ſo ungenerous nor ſo unjuſt as to 
« refuſe ſharing with us, in proportion to their 
* ability, the dangers and the expences of wars, 

_ 5 e which 
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V hich the defence of thoſe law, and of that com- 
** merce,.may render neceflary.”. 

But it is not my purpoſe, in the” preſent diſcourſe, 
to attempt to inveſtigate the degree of taxation 
that would bring Ireland to a parity with Great 
Britain in point of public burdens; and in the pre- 


ſent chaotic ſyſtem of finance in both kingdoms, it 


would, in my opinion, be more difficult to eſta- 
bliſh, ſuch an equation, than to reſolve the riddles 


of an hundred ſphinxes. What I: propoſe. to ex- 


plain is, the conſtitutional means of confederation 
between: Great Britain and Ireland, which would 
ſecure the abſolute freedom of Ireland in regard to 
| internal legiſlation, would keep the amount of her 
public burdens far within the term of equalization 


with thoſe of Great Britain; or rather would not 
add one farthing to her preſent burdens; and 


which, independent of the aid it would give to go- 
vernment, is indiſpenſably neceſſary to be eſtabliſh- 
_ ed in Ireland, in n order to n the; profpeBiy of 
that country. 1 
The land renty: of ag, are, by the very jndici- 


ous inveſtigator, Mr. Young; computed to amount 


to ſix millions ſterling annually; and, according 


to the preceding obſervations in this diſcourſe, 


_ thoſe ſix millions are neither more nor leſs than 
a tax upon that country. The conſtitutional aid, 
therefore, that Ireland is bound to give. to the 
general defence, ought to be taken out of , thoſe 
rents by a defined rule, or fixed fundamental law. 
This fixed fundamental law ought to be eſtabliſn- 
ed by the united conſent of the Parliaments of 
both kingdoms, and may be comprehended in the 
few following words: That whatever is the rate 


of the land- tax in England, ſhall at the ſame time 


be the rate of the land- tax in Ireland; and the 


amount of that tax in Ireland, ſhall be appropri- 
E 2 ated 
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ated to the building of ſhips of war in that king» 
dom, or for other purpoſes of ſtrengthening the 
royal navy of Great Britain and Ireland. 
This tax, it is plain (upon the preſcribed con- 
dition of its being ſpent within the kingdom), 
would not add one farthing to the preſent burdens 
of Ireland; for it makes not the (ſmalleſt differ» 
ence to the payers of land rents (and conſequently 
to the kingdom in general), whether they pay the 
whole of thoſe rents to noblemen and gentlemen, 
or only nine-tenths of them to the land proprie- 
tors, and one-tenth of them to the State. When 
A. has 100). to pay, it makes no difference to 
him whether he pays the whole to B, or only gol. 
to B, and 10l. to C; nay, circumſtances may 
make the latter mode of payment much more ad- 
vantageous to the payer than the former, which 
is particularly the caſe of lreland in regard 
to the land tax; for by it, ſhe would fave annual- 
ly 100,000l. 6 RE. 
I ſhall now endeavour to ſhew, that the land- 
tax | have propoſed for Ireland, is in its nature 
doubly conſtitutional, and what is chiefly wanted 
to promote the proſperity of Ireland. By doubly 
conſtitutional, I mean, that not only the firſt 
principle of a civil community or civil ſociety, 
requires Ireland to adopt this tax, were ſhe in lo- 
cal ſituation to be a thouſand miles removed from 
any other country ; but that the eſtabliſhment of 
this tax would reſtore Great Britain and Ireland 
to that conſtitutional connection which ſubſiſted 
between them four hundred years ago, previous to 
the interference of the Engliſh parliament, and at 
the ſame time would ſecure the legiſlative inde- 
pendence of Ireland by a fixed and unalterable 
barrier. | | bs | | 
It: 


a 


It is by the confeſſion of all political writers, a 


firſt principle of all civil ſocieties, that every mem- 


ber of them, who has health and vigour, ſhould 
contribute his proportionable ſhare to the public 


proſperity. Though we are, by the law of our 


nature, condemned to earn our living by the ſweat 
of our brows; yet no law, either human or divine, 


has ſaid that one man is to be maintained by the 


| ſweat of the bro of another man, without his ren · 


dering ſome equivalent. The annual products of 


the earth, which form the firſt and chief revenue 


of all ſocieties, are produced by the labour and 
ſweat of farmers; and a large ſhare of thoſe pro- 


ducts being paid to the proprietors of the lands, the 
wiſdom of former ages allowed theſe laſt, who were 
neither cultivators nor manufacturers, the privilege 
of raiſing that tax upon their fellow - ſubjects, pro- 
vided they defended the State. The feudal conſti- 
tution only confirmed and new-modelled this ſyſ- 
tem, which was too conſonant to common ſenſe not 
to have been adopted by the Saxons, who, when 


they made donations of lands to the clergy, or to 
monaſteries, never failed to add the clauſe, that the 


defence of the State ulli unquam relaxari poteſt, 
can be forgiven to no man, that is, was a condition 


1 thoſe lands. The principle of ſelf- 


intereſt, however, has by degrees corrupted this 
principle of ſocial union more or leſs in almoſt all 
European States, and in none more than in Ireland, 
It is a melancholy reflection, ſays the celebrated 
Mr. Neckar, Que dans tous les Gouvernemens toutes 
les loix ſont faites en faveur des proprietaires des 
terres, ſans conſulter le bonbeur du peuple; that is, 
in conſidering the laws of all countries, we find 
them not to have the general good for their object, 
but the excluſive good of the land proprietors. 
Where 
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Where ſelf-intereſt does not corrupt the judge- 
ments of men, they very readily allow, that no 
uſeleſs members ſhould be ſuffered in ſociety. 
With what unanimous conſent do all political 
writers, both of this and of catholic countries, re- 
preſent it as a great political abuſe. to ſuffer land- 
ed property to be poſſeſſed by monks, who eat the 
bread of fociety, without rendering any benefit to 
the State. How many pages might be quoted, 
where the monks are compared to the drones in 
the hive, who ought to be expelled by the andut- 
trious bees. The celebrated Becaria, meaning 
to diſcredit' monkery, affirms, that it > ſupport- 
ed upon the following maxim, which he terms a 
Canon Anti-political, Let inactivity be nouriſhed at 


the pullic expence, and receive the reward of ſweat 


and labour. But this antipolitical canon of Becaria 
is not more applicable to monks, than to lay- pro- 
-prietors, When theſe laſt lay it down as a makim, 
that none of their income belongs to the State. 
When lay-proprietors in a State act upon that 
principle, what elſe are they but zdlers, receiving tbe 
reward of ſweat and labour Do ſuch proprietors 
differ in any one thing from monks, except in the 
article of begetting legitimate children? In what 
reſpect are the lands of Ireland now poſſeſſed by 
lay gentlemen,” held more beneficially for Ireland, 
than if all thoſe lands were at this moment held 
by monks? Were not a part only, but the whole 
of the lands of Ireland to be now poſſeſſed by 
fecular and regular clergy, there might perhaps 
be fewer grooms and livery ſervants maintained 
in that kingdom, and fewer horſes, and fewer 
fox-hounds kept there. But would agriculture 
be leſs encouraged ; would the farmers have leſs 
kind and humane landlords ; would maſons, car- 
penters, carvers, gilders, &c. have leſs employ- 
| Fe ment; 
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ment; . fewer churches, bridges, and other 

noble ſtructures be erected; would learning and 
the ſciences be leſs encouraged; or would learn- 
ed works be leſs collected and preſerved? Is there 
a lay- proprietor now in Ireland, or perhaps in Eu- 
rope, who has diſpoſed of his time and of his in- 
come to more generous and patriotie purpoſes than 
Dr. Robinſon, the preſent worthy primate of Ire- 
land? But it is not in the preſent age alone that 
a clergyman ſets the example to a whole nation, 
of applying his revenue to promote the public proſ- 
perity; ſeveral centuries ago, when the lay- pro- 
prietors were unconſtitutionally withdrawing them- 
ſelves from the publie ſervice, and modeſtly pro- 
poſed to the king to ſeize upon the revenues of the 
clergy, in order to free themſelves from taxes, 
2 Arundel, in 1404, proved to his Majeſ- 

, that more of their tenants went to bis wars than 

How of the lay fees. From the above conſiderations 
we may conclude, that however the large landed 
property, - poſſeſſed by the ſecular clergy and the 
monks, may have been invidiouſly cavilled at, and 
repreſented as a great 'political abuſe; yet thoſe 
clerical proprietors may have claimed to have been 
not quite ſuch uſeleſs members of ſociety, as thoſe 
modern lay-proprietors, who want to hold lands 
entirely exerypt from direct public burdens, and 
eee decline the 1 50 ment of land- 
taxes. 

Public penſtoders Who have not meritecd their 
penſions by public ſervices, the people of Ireland 
moſt readi! 17 agree are uſeleſs, nay burdenſome 
members of ſociety. But why ſnould not the 
Triſh” carry their reflections a little further? Let 


us ſuppoſe, for a moment, the whole of the land 


rents of Jreland, amounting to ſix millions, toge- 
ther with the caſtles and country feats of the no- 
| Ap = 
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bility and gentry, to belong to the ſovereign (as 
the feudal ſyſtem is ſuppoſed to have placed thoſe 
of England in the hands of William the Con- 

queror), and that the — without appro- 
priating one farthing of thoſe fix millions to him- 
ſelf, ſhould diſtribute them all in different propor- 
tions and allotments among ten thouſand pen- 
ſioners, without requiring any duty or ſervice 
whatever from thoſe penſioners; and let us ſup- 
poſe a jury of an hundred merchants, manufac- 
turers, and farmers of Ireland (the whole courſe 
of whoſe lives is employed with*continual. atten- 
tion in advancing the proſperity of their country), 
to be deſired to give their verdict upon the policy 
or impolicy of this ſyſtem, can the leaſt - doubt 
be formed, but they would unanimouſly declare 
it to be a ſyſtem impolitic in the higheſt degree? 
And yet this is, in a political ſenſe, the actual ſyſ- 


tem of Ireland. lis public penſion liſt exceeds 


fix millions annually ; for which fix millions no 
ſervice whatever is performed to the State, if we 
except 'the ſervice of parliament, and that of 
country juſtices. - Till the Iriſh reform this abu- 
five ſyſtem, their attempts to make their country | 

Aouriſh, will all be abortive and fruitleſs. The 
- fix millions paid to idlers, will continue to en- 
feeble the hand of induſtry, and Ireland will be 
as unlikely to thrive under ſuch a ſyſtem as a far- 
mer would be, who ſhould, by miſtake, annual- 
ly ſow one-third of his arable grounds with ſand 
Inſtead of ſeed. Such a farmer would be amaz-_ 
ed to find his crops one-third leſs than thoſe of his 
neighbours ; but while he neglected to advert to his 
miſtake, the ſucceſſive deficiencies would gradual- 
ly diminiſh his ſtock, and at length reduce him to 
poverty. 2 21 
| 7 =; Wa 
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The apology alleged by ſome, that the land 


proprietors part with a portion of their incomes 


for the public ſervice by exciſes and cuſtoms, is 


not an argument, but a deluſive ſophiſm. Public 


penſioners, who ſpend their penſions within the 
kingdom may allege the ſame apology ; but no- 


body will be perſuaded by ſuch an argument, that 
the reſt of their penſion is not a burden, The. 


revenues the land proprietors call theirs, when 
accurately examined according to financial, prin- 


_ ciples, will appear to be very improperly and un- 


juſtly called theirs in a financial ſenſe, Theſe 


revenues are produced to the State altogether | 


without their aſſiſtance. The annual riches pro- 
duced by the lands of Ireland are thrown into the 


lap of the land proprietors, though thoſe pro- 


prietors do not in the leaſt co-operate to the pro- 
duction of thoſe riches; and the ſum total of this 
annual wealth would be the ſame to Ireland, 
though the claſs of land renters did not exift, A 
rich land proprietor, who ſpends annually 5o00ol. 
or - 10,000]. in employing maſons, painters, 
ſculptors, &c. what does he do but pay one ſet 
of workmen with the wealth produced by an- 


- other ſat of workmen ? In this, and all other 


caſes, it is the income produced by the farmers 


A, B, C, which pays the wages of the artificers 


D, E, F. Therefore it may be laid down as an 
incontrovertib'e maxim, that it is the labour of 


the poor which (all the world over) gives em- 


ployment to the poor; and that what the rich 
land proprietor calls his Revenue, is his only, as 
the State gives him a legal right to monopolize 
the labours of other men, upon a preſumption 
that his noble occupation of defending the State, 


deprives him of leiſure to earn his living by an 


application to the learned profeſſions, or by _ 
| | nua 
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nual labour; for one cannot at the fame time 
both fight and ſtudy, or fight and work, But 
where the monopolizers decline the perſonal de- 
fence of the State, and refuſe to appropriate one 
farthing of their income in a direct manner to the 
public expences, and neither promote the agti- 

culture of the State, nor its manufactures, by a 
direct application to them, they immediately be- 
come uneſſential members of fociety, as the State 
receives no benefit from their exiſtence. It can- 
not, I affirm, be ſaid with any propriety, that 
land proprietors in ſuch a ſituation, give any 
thing to the State; for where the land rents, in- 
ſtead of paſſing through their hands, to be all 
ſpent by thoſe who raiſe them, they would, in 
the ordinary courſe of conſumption, ſtill yield 
the ſame or greater taxes to the State, and at the 
ſame time the price of proviſions, and conſe- 
quently of labour, would be lowered very conſi- 
derably, which would be of the greateſt benefit 
to Ireland in its commercial dealings with foreign 
nations. A community, therefore, well informed 
as to its political intereſts, will perceive that per- 
ſons living upon land rents, and abſtracting them- 
ſelves from direct taxation, are not more eſſential 
members of ſociety than monks or public penſion- 
ers, and that the conſtitutional principle of mak- 
ing ſuch perſons eſſential members of ſociety, is 
to require for the public defence part of their in- 
come by a direct tax. | 1 
A gentleman born to a landed eſtate certainly 
does not think himſelf born to follow a handi- 
craft trade, to be a ſhop keeper, a manufacturer, 
or a phyſician, a lawyer, &c. He is then, as the 
French term it, ne ſoldat, born a ſoldier ; for to be 
us faineant, born a nothing-doer, no State admits 
of. If, therefore, he does rot chuſe the military 

| 52 3 profeſſion 
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profeſſion in perion, the principle of ſocial union 


requires, that a part of his income ſhould be taken- 


to pay thoſe who ſerve. If he ſerves in perſon, 
he has a chance of receiving in pay more than is 
demanded from him in taxes: and - that many 


landed gentlemen are actually thus more than 


reimburſed their taxes, we have at preſent ſeveral 
examples in this land. Let, the land proprietors 
of Ireland ſeriouſſy aſk themſelves, how: unprofit- 


able they are to their country, while their rents 


remain untaxed, and they paſs their time neither 


in the military line, nor in the induſtrious line, 


and they will themſelves be forced to allow, that 
the State could chrive yery wel. yithout them; 
and that of all the grievances of Ireland, confi» 
dered as a State, unconnected with an other coun- 
try, the greateſt * is the abſurd. ſyſtem of 
no land- tax. — 

Theſe reflections, in regard to "Uh Sanfte 


tional nature of. A land- tax, are. confirmed. by | 
the. concurrent. practice of almoſt every, civilized 


nation. In the Eaſt, throughout the wide extent 
of the Mogul's dominions, the public burdens, 
from time immemorial, lay, almoſt wholly upon 
the land proprietors, As were the crops, ſo were 
the ſypplies. The Zemindars were the only 
contributors to the State; and the manufacturers 
were wholly exempt from taxes. According to 
the feudal ſyſtem (which ſome , have ſuppoſed 
copied from the Orientals) no taxes were known, 
excepting thoſe impoſed upon the landholders, 
which, in the uncorrupted times of that ſyſtem, 
will be found to have amounted to an annual 
three ſhillings in the pound upon an average, In 
Italy, France, Spain, Portugal, Denmark, &cc. 
direct taxes are impoſed upon the products of 
ang, not Indeed always according to the beſt 
2 | rules 
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1 2 
rules of policy. In Holland, in ſome places, 
they are very conſiderable; and in the King of 


Pruſſia's dominions one third, or ſix ſhillings and 


eight pence in the pound, is demanded from the 
land proprietors; and the new American States 
have not omitted to impoſe a tax upon lands. 
The difference of ſyſtem in Ireland from that of 
every other civilized nation, ought to give the 
Iriſh legiſlature ſome jealouſy of the rectitude 


of its own ſyſtem ; for certainly if it were a good 
one, it would, before this time, have been imi- 


tated by ſome other nation. But reckoning from 
Japan weſtward. to America, perhaps no civilized 


community, beſides Ireland, can be found, who 


thinks it good policy to exempt lands from a 
Let us next conſider the eſtabliſhment of a 
land tax in Ireland, relative to her political con- 


nection with Great Britain, and it will appear to 


be an eſtabliſhment no leſs conſtitutional for her 
in this view, as making part of a whole, than 
it is expedient for her, as a ſelf- governed com- 
munity, ſeparately conſulting her own Intereſt. 
Treland, as making part of a whole with Great 
Britain, is bound to contribute her proportion- 
able ſhare to the public defence, and a land- 
tax, to riſe and fall with the Jand-tax of Great 
Britain, points ont to Ireland the very conſti- 
tutional mode of acquitting herſelf of this duty, 
and at the fame time ſecuring her legiſlative in- 
dependence, in regard to the abſolute manage- 
ment of her internal concerns. The unity of 
defence by a mode preſcribed, is the fundamental 
point for the two nations to rally to. dem velle 
idem nolle, ea demum firma amicitia eft, This 
unity of defence implies a law of uniformity un- 
der the direction of one will, but ſo regulated 


by 


nl 


by a fundamental principle, that the exertion 


ſhould never be difproportionate to the ability; 


and under this conſtitution: England and Ireland 
continued connected for ſeveral centuries, without 
any grievance on either fide, while the Parlia- 
ments confined their deliberations to their munici- 
pal concerns,” 57 lf ien 
As the modern Britiſh Conſtitution differs eſ- 
ſentially from the ancient, that difference muſt 
neceſſarily be adverted to in forming the new 
Conſtitution between the two nations; and when 


adverted to, points out in the »plaineſt manner, 


and with the ſtrongeſt evidence, to the proper 
conſtitutional tye, which would leave the two 


legiſlatures diſtinct, where they ought to be diſ- 


tinct, and unite them where they ought to be 
united: The Parliament of Ireland allows to 
the Parliament of Great Britain a ſupremacy in 
one point, namely, that the perſon whom the 
Parliament of Great Britain acknowledges as 
Sovereign, ſhall be, ipſo facto, Sovereign of Ire- 
land. Now this ſingle point would have been 
quite ſufficient for a unity of power and ſtrength, 
if to the office of King all thoſe prerogatives had 
continued annexed, which were annexed to it by 
the old Conſtitution; for by that Conſtitution 


the land proprietors of both kingdoms were 
bound to military ſervices equally, as well as 


the merchants of both kingdoms equally, in re- 


gard to the revenue from cuſtoms; at the /ole will 
of the King, I ſay, therefore, that according to 


the old Conſtitution, the united ſtrength of both 


kingdoms was effectually bound together, by the 


ſingle fundamental principle of acknowledging 
the ſame King with the ſame prerogatives ; bur, 
according to the preſent political frame in each 
iſland, the acknowledgment of that e 
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E ] 
leaves the fundamental part of the Conſtitution 
of both kingdoms incomplete ; for the regulation 
of the defence of a State is fundamental to every 
Conſtitution 

Not to diftinguiſh the preſent monarchical Con- 
ſtitution of Great Britain and Ireland, from the 
monarchical Conſtitution of theſe, kingdoms. three 
or four hundred years ago, is not to diftinguiſh 
the verdure of June from that of January, or the 
hour of noon from the dawning of the morning ; 
and yet this is what has been done by Boling- 
broke, and a whole train of political writers both 
of the firſt and inferior claſſes, who are frequently 
urging, that at the Reſtoration we recovered our 
old Conſtitution, and that we have enjoyed it 
ever ſince. Now nothing can be more plain to a 
perſon who will conſider acts of Parliament, and 
the events of hiſtory, not in the ſpirit of lawyer, 
but of a politician, than that, at the period of the 
Reſtoration, the old Conſtitution was totally de- 
moliſhed, and the. very foundations of it removed, 
by the Act for the abolition of Tenures, which 
was ſpiritedly oppoſed by Mr. Phillips, in his cu- 
rious treatiſe of Tenenda non 1 ollenda.  . 

The old Conſtitution would have been partly 
reſtored, if inſtead of aboliſhing tenures, an Act 
of Reſumption had taken place of all crown 
lands, that had been alienated from the royal 
domain for three hundred or four hundred years 
preceding, Which would have at once appropri- 
ated to the monarch, jure coronæ, an annual in- 
come of near three millions ſterling, independent 
of any occaſional parliamentary grants. Such an 

act would have compelied many of the patriots of 
n days to have delivered back one half of 
their eſtates illegally wreſted by court ſycophants 
from weak Kings, who had no more right to 


Har * 


an” 
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part with their domaip, than the preſent archbiſhop 
of Canterbury would have to alienate the revenues 
of his fe. V 
The old Conſtitution would have been ſtill fur- 
ther reſtored, if beſides the Act of Reſumption, 
the variety of feudal obligations, by which the 
land proprietors were then bound to give direct 
aids to the State, both in their perſons and, parſes, 
had been declared to be of full force, which even 
the ſpirit of the contentious Parliament of 1628, 
acknowledged to belong to the crown de jure, re- 
capitulating them with great parade, as eſſential 
ſources of revenue, when they were long become 
nearly empty names. 'The ſupplies for the pub- 
lic defence from the tenures by barony, knights 
ſervice in capite, knights ſervice, the profits of 
wardſhip, liveries, premier ſeifins, marriages, 
reliefs, fines for alienation; eſcheats, forfeitures, 
&c, as ſpecified by that Parliament, were all 
direct duties upon land proprietors; and if re- 
eſtabliſhed in their full vigour, which that Par- 
liament never intended, would, with the King's 
domains, and the cuſtoms, have fully ſufficed 
for the public defence without any other taxes 

whatever. | „ 1 
If when Charles II. was reſtored, the old Con- 
ſtitution had been reſtored, and we were now in 
poſſeſſion of that Conſtitution, then the Britiſh So- 
vereign would have the right, jure coronæ, of im- 
poſing port duties or cuſtoms in all the Britiſh 
dominions *, of naturalizing foreigners without 


1 am not unaware that this privilege of impoſing port 

duties jure corone@ was violently conteſted by Parliament againſt 
Charles I. who at length gave it up, though, when he re- 
ſigned it, he affirmed (and juſtly too) that he had given up 


more than any of his predeceſſors had ever done before. 
5 ET Many 


. 
act of Parliament, and expending the public 
revenue without any parliamentary appropria- 
tion or examination, except in caſes of very 
flagrant miſmanagement, with perhaps other 
prerogatives that a Britiſh Sovereign cannot now 
claim. | 


. Many precedents might certainly at that time have been pro- 
duced of cuſtoms having been granted by act of Parliament; 
but many precedents could alſo have been produced of the 
ſoveteign's impoſing them jure coronæ, without Parliament, 
ſo late as Queen Elizabeth, who impoſed an additional duty 
upon tin by proclamation, as her ſiſter Queen Mary had done 
upon other commodities. But if we are to conſider what was 
the old conſtitution in regard to cuſtoms, we are not to found 
our reaſoning on the precedents of parliament in the time of 
Charles I. nor for two hundred or three hundred years before 
that period, when the old conſtitution was in many points 
greatly altered. The oldeſt record that we have in regard to 
that prerogative, is the Magna Charta of King John, granted 
or enacted in 1215. One of the clauſes of that act, by ſome 
reckoned the Soth, by others the 49th, ſtipulates, not that 
the cuſtoms ſhall be impoſed by Parliament annually, or du- 
ring the reign of the King, but that the King ſhall take no- 
thing from merchants, but what ancient- and immemorial 
cuſtom warranted. The wordsare, Omnes mercatores habeant 
falvum condudtum ad emendum wel weldendum fine omnibus 
malis tolnetis, per antiquas & rectas conſuetudines. It appears 
then that in 1215, cuſtoms were a royal revenue from time in- 
memorial ; but that the King for the tuture was to be reſtrained 
to a certain rate in raiſing them, which was the old and cuſtomary 
rate. With what logic Sir Edward Coke deduces from the 
words of this clauſe, that cuſtoms were to be put on the foot- 
ing of a parliamentary ſupply, or how Sir William Blackſtone 
can ſay, that Sir Edward has clearly proved that point, may 
be ſubmitted to every unprejudiced reader, If a diſtin mean- 
ing can be aſfixed to words, cuſtoms were called immemorial 
uſages, not 140 years after the eſtabliſhment of the feudal 

tenures by William the Conqueror; therefore there is the 

ſtron geſt reaſon to conclude that they were juſt as much an- 
nexcd to the Crown as the feudal ſervices were, or as the royal 
domain was; and in confirmation of this, in France, to this 

very day, lu dyuan?, or cuſtoms, makes a part of le domaine 
real, and goes under the fame regie, or board of manage- 


ment, | | 
| By 


1 
By the old Conſtitution, the defenſive force of 


the whole Empire was put under one direction 
by one uniform law, which demanded public 
duties or military ſervices from thoſe who poſ- 
ſeſſed the lands of the State; and theſe were 
deemed ſo naturally due not only in Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, but all over Europe, as not to 
be called or reckoned taxes by thoſe upon whom 
they were impoſed. In the general revolt in 
Spain againſt the Emperor Charles V. the nobility 
and gentry, or, in general words, the land pro- 
prietors acknowledged themſelves bound to all 
the ſervices impoſed upon them by the feudal 
tenures ; yet the cry of their party was, That 
they had ever been exempt from taxation, 
“ and were reſolved to continue ſo.” The county 
of Burgundy, or Franche Comte (miſtakenly 
by Sir William Temple, called French Comte) 
had its very name from its being wholly exempt 
from the payment of any modern taxes, till it was 
annexed to France by Lewis XIV ; yet the ſervices 
which the feudal ſyſtem impoſed upon land, were 
eſtabliſhed there as in every other part of Europe; 
but no other tax beſides, till towards the end of 
the laſt century. In England the feudal tenures 
impoſed nearly an annual three ſhillings in the 
pound upon landholders ; yet we find it enacted 
by our anceſtors, ©* That tenants in knights ſer- 
„ vice ſhall hold their lands acquitted of all 
taxes, ſo as nothing ſhall be exacted or taken 
but their free ſervice, which by right they are 
„ bound to perform,” This ſervice impoſed. 
upon landholders is in an hundred inſtances called 
liberum ſervitium, or free ſervice, and yet it is ſaid, 
that thoſe who pay it ſhall not be taxed. Shall 
our anceſtors, ſeveral hundred years ago, have 
juſter ideas of public duties, than we in this pre- 
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ſent age? By the old Conſtitution, the public 
ſervices from landholders were ſo abſolutely and 
eſſentially annexed to land, that it could not be 
poſſeſſed without thoſe ſervices. By the common 
law, no conveyance of lands could be made 
without legal burdens annexed to them; and 


lands were forfeitable, if the poſſeſſors did not 


perform the duties annexed to the holding of the 
lands. | | 


From the preceding part of this diſcourſe, we. 


may plainly ſee, how agreeable in this point the 


common law was to common ſenſe. Since the 
nature of man renders the defence of a ſtate 


abſolutely neceſſary to its exiſtence ; and the prin- 
ciple of a ſocial union forbids any mere idlers in a 
ſtate, the conſequence is, that thoſe who are main- 
tained without work by the labours of other mem- 
bers of ſociety, are bound to be its defenders. 


Accordingly, by the antient feudal tenures, the 


land proprietors of Ireland for five hundred years 
back, were held to fome duties, which were called 
debita ſervitia, or bounden duties; and if we en- 
quire what thoſe bounden duties were, we find 
them to be the defence of the ſtate, at the order 
of the crown ; and by the acknowledged ſyſtem of 


Ireland, at the order of the perſon wearing the 


crown of England, but by a mode preſcribed by 


one fundamental law. 


As the nature of ſociety ſtill impoſes, and will 
for ever impoſe, thoſe debita ſervitia, or bounden 


duties, upon the land proprietors of Ireland, whe- 


ther as a diſtinct community or making part of a 
greater community ; and as the Britiſh conſtitu- 
tion places the ſupreme ſuperintendance, in re- 


gard to the meaſure of public ſupplies, in the 
ſupreme legiſlature of the Empire, reſident in 


Great Britain, the conſequence is, that this ſu- 
555 -.--prame © 


whole Empire. 


„ 


preme legiſlature has now the ſame right of re- 


quiring aids from theſe land proprietors which 


the crown had formerly; but in a mode pre- 
ſcribed. Provided this mode preſcribed be ob- 


ſerved, the ſupreme legiſlature, in demanding 


thoſe aids, does not encroach in the ſmalleſt 


degree upon the conſtitutional independence of 
the legiſlature of Ireland, in every matter that it 


formerly intermeddled with ; for by the old Con- 


” ſtitution, the Aids to the Crown were fixed and 


rated by one fundamental law, without the inter- 


ference 'of Parliament. The ſtate of Great Bri- 


tain is now juſt as conſtitutionally entitled to the 
debita ſervitia from the land proprietors of Ireland, 
as the crown of England formerly was, not for its 
own fake certainly, but for the benefit of the 

To complete the conſtitutional con nection be- 
tween Great Britain and Ireland, therefore, *tis 
not enough for both iſlands to have the ſame 
king, and the ſame freedom of commerce; but 
tis alſo neceſſary to have the ſame common prin- 
ciple of general defence, to be put in action by 


the ſame ſuperintending and directing power. 


The regulation of the defence of a ſtate is as 
fundamental to every conſtitution, as the de- 
fence itſelf; for a force without direction is no 


force. The conſtitutional principle for the people 


of Great Britain and Ireland to rally to, 1s, that 
the force of the two kingdoms ought to be brought 
to one point, that their political power ought to 
be made one, by one fixed fundamental law, and 


the arguments have already produced prove, 


that this unity of power would be accompliſhed 
in the moſt conſtitutional manner by a land 


tax. But I mean further to ſhew, that ſuch a 
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fundamental law of union would be as beneficial to 
Ireland as it is conſtitutional, 


The fate of Ireland to this moment, when 
compared to the natural fertility of her lands, the 
numbers of her people, and the richneſs of her 


| ſurrounding ſeas, is far from being fo proſperous as 


might be expected. This unprofperousſtate of Ire- 
land has been generally attributed to the reſtraints 
laid, ſor above an hundred years paſt, upon its 
foreign commerce by Englith Acts of Parliament; 
but if the Iriſh themſelves will take the pains to 


trace the commercial conſequences of thoſe re- 


ſtraints, they will foon be convinced that they 


have not obſtructed her proſperity ſo. much as is 


generally believed. That thoſe reſtraints, when 
firſt laid on, were grievous and oppreſſive, can 
hardly be doubted; but as the productions of 
nature are various, and the wants of men are va- 
rious, active induſtry when ſhut out from ſome 
channels of commerce, will in length of time 
open to itſelf other channels; which laſt may be 
more profitable to it, than thoſe it was excluded 
from would have been. Thus the farmers in the 


neighbourhood of Conſtantinople, who have been 


prohibited from planiing vines, may have raiſed 
from their lands products that enrich themſelves 


and their country, more tian vineyards are ge- 


nerally found to do; for it has long been re- 
marked in France, that the wine countries are 


the pooreſt and leaſt populous. Nearly the ſame 


thing may have happened in Ireland in regard to 


her foreign commerce; for theugh Great Britain 


tormerly, with great injuſtice and impolicy, ex- 
cinded ireland from ſome channels of foreign 
trade ; yet that her foreign trade of late is become 


very conliderable, appears from the ſtate of her 


exports 


( 45 J 
exports and imports for ſeveral years paſt, Let 
any one compare the amount of the exports of 


Ireland, with thoſe of the opulent kingdom of 


France, and the foreign trade of the former will 
be found to equal that of the latter, if not to ex- 
cecd it, taking the extent and population of both 
countries into conſideration. — —__ j 

Nothing therefore deferves more to be ranked 


among, vulgar errors, than the opinion, which 


attributes the preſent unproſperous ſtate of Ire- 


land, and the general poverty of its inhabitants, 
to their late limited foreign trade. Such an opi- 


nion is worthy of the ſhallow politician Swift; 
but the very judicious and truly patriotic Doctor 
Berkley, biſnop of Cloyne, formed concluſions 
quite different, even on the ſuppoſition that Ire- 
land were wholly reſtrained from all foreign 
trade, making it one of his queries, whether Ire- 


land might not be proſperous and happy, though it 


were ſurrounded with a wall of braſs forty feet 
c TE . | II in 
M fact in Great Britain, confirms what 
I have ſaid in regard to the effects of reſtraints 
laid upon foreign commerce: The Rebel Con- 
greſs in America, a few years ago, having taken 
upon them to reſtrain the trade of Great Britain, 
hoped thereby to alarm the nation with the ſilly 
bugbear of non- importation; but Britiſh, induſtry 
immediately opened to itſelf new channels 'of 
commerce; and the ſtocks of Britiſh merchants 


were deemed, by many, to be more profitable both 


to the nation and the individual, when employed 
in thoſe new channels, than when employed in 


the American trade. Therefore, ſhould the ſhores 
of the American States be wholly cut off from 
Britiſh merchants, there is no cauſe of apprehen- 
ſion of the ſmalleſt impoveriſhment to Great 
=: = Britain, 
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Britain, while her internal adminiſtration is ſo di- 
rected, as to encourage a ſpirit of induſtry among 
her inhabitants. She may, without any hazard of _ 
loſs, act towards the American dealers as ſome of 
the Dutch have done, and deſire them to call at 
another ſhop. | 

Commercial writers, in general, while they have 
over-rated the importance of foreign trade, have 
hardly beſtowed a thought upon domeſtic trade, 
though the latter is of much greater conſequence to | | 
the employment of the poor, that i Is, to the proſpe- 
rity of the nation, than the former. For-example, 

ſuppoſe Great Britain were to export annually 
200,000, or 500,000 pairs of ſhoes, that ſeems a 
conſiderable article of exportation ; but when com- 
pared with the home conſumption, which proba- 
bly exceeds twenty-four millions of - pairs, it will 
only ſtand as one to forty-eight. The ſame may _} 
be faid in regard to many other articles of expor- | 
tation; therefore it may be laid down as a general 
maxim, that a ſtate will gain much more by the 
many working for each other, than by the few 
working for foreigners. Thus were the Iriſh from 
annually exporting 100,000 pairs of ſhoes, not to 
export one pair, but at the ſame time to have a de- 
mand for four millions of pairs more for home con- 
ſumption, they would be gainers, by this alteration, 
in the courſe of trade, nearly in the * of 
forty to one. 

From what T have ſaid, I * not mean in the 
leaſt to apologize for the impolicy and injuſtice 
of laying partial reſtraints upon the foreign com- 
merce of Ireland. On the contrary, I think both 
policy and juſtice require, that the foreign trade 
of Ireland ſhould enjoy the ſame freedom, or 
rather the ſame regulation as the foreign trade of 
Great Britain ; and ſeveral years ago, when it 

was 
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was very unfaſhionable to defend the cauſe of Ire- 


land, I ſtood an advocate for that cauſe, and in the 
face of general prejudice, long before there were 
any volunteers, I publickly maintained her right 
to an equal freedom of commerce, on the condi- 
tion of her giving a proportionable aid to the 
publick defence. Without this condition, the 
pretended equality of regulation of commerce, 


would in fact be an inequality, and would make 


the balance unjuſtly lean as much- in favour of 
Ireland, as it formerly leaned unjuſtly in favour 
of Great Britain. My preceding remarks in re- 
gard to foreign commerce, only tend to ſhew, 


that the reſtriction on the foreign trade of Ireland, 


however of late its effects may have been ex- 
aggerated by ignorant prejudice or well meant 
zeal, was not in its nature ſuch a wide waſtin 
grievance as it has been repreſented, and that there- 
fore we muſt ſeek for ſome other cauſe, or cauſes 
beſides, to account for the preſent improved ſtate of 
Ireland. bp 5 

Of all the cauſes that have co- operated, to 
the preſent unimproved ſtate of Ireland, there 
will be found none fo corroding and underminin 
as the want of a land tax in that kingdom, or the 
not appropriating a part of its land rents in a 
direct manner to the public defence; for ſuch a 
ſyſtem diametrically oppoſes the firſt principle of 
the proſperity of the. State, namely, as is the 
number of workers in a ſtate in proportion to the 


number of idlers, ſo will be the opulence of that 


State, throwing foreign commerce entirely out 
of the queſtion. ES 8 
Sir William Temple, who lived many years 
in Ireland, and likewiſe many years in Holland, 
contraſts the opulence of the Dutch with the 
miſery and wretchedneſs of the Iriſh, and enters 
into a political diſcuſſion of the cules ors 
| | uting 
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1 
buting to both, which, according to him, are the 
ſcantineſs of territory, in reſpect to the great popu- 
lation in Holland, and the ſpeciouſneſs of territory 
in reſpect to the thin population in Ireland. There 
may be ſome truth in this, though politically con- 
ſidered the cauſes he aſſigns are nowiſe adequate 
to the effects ſuppoſed connected with them; for 
ſcantineſs of territory, in reſpect to the number of 
people, naturally leads to emigration; and, on 


the other hand, we have an example in the late 


Britiſh coloniſts in America, that ſpaciouſneſs 
of territory has contributed not a little to ra- 
pid opulence. Sir William Temple, if he had 
weighed the matter more conſiderably, would, 


I am perſuaded, have diſcovered a more direct 


political cauſe of the wealth and proſperity of 
the Hollanders, in their wiſely impoſing a great 
many duties on the owners of land; and vice 
verſa, he might have ſeen the miſery of the 
Iriſh, chiefly originating in their land rents, 
being wholly exempted from taxation. What 
ſays the law of the Dutch in regard to the duties 
laid upon land-holders ? It only enacts, in other 
words, That they will have as few idlers among them 
as Paſlible. 
In Ireland, on the contrary, by exempting Jang 


rents from direct taxation, what do they do but 


declare, That one-third, and in ſome caſes, one- half 
of the produce of the earth ſhall be conſumed by 
idlers. Since land rents, as I have before ob- 
ſerved, are, in their nature, nothing elſe than a 
tax, then the people of Ireland are annually taxed 
fix millions ſterling to feed idlers, to enable them 
to keep horſes and hounds, to drink French 
claret, to conſume French filks and Italian vel- 
vets, to wear Flanders laces, to paſs their time 
at home with great alliduity and earneſtneſs, in 
dilpation 
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diſſipation and amuſement, or to ſpend what is 
actually the income of lreland in foreign coun- 
tries. It is hardly in the nature of things, that a 
country, thus governed, though naturally one of 
the moſt fertile in Europe, ſhould be fo rich as a 
more barren country, where taxation is made to 
promote induſt ry. | * e OS © 
Let us apply my principle of taxation to the 
ſtate of Ireland, in a commercial view, ſtill fur- 
ther, and we ſhall be further convinced of its 
great efficacy in promoting the trade and manu- 
factures of that country; or, in other words, ad- 
vancing its proſperity. The univerſal complaint 
in Ireland, is the want of capital for commercial 
and manufacturing enterprizes. Had we but 
“ money,” ſay the Iriſh, “you ſhould ſee what 
&« efforts we would make in the line of induſtry, 
e jn manufactures, in ſhip-building, in fiſheries, 
* &e. but the plans of the moſt intelligent, and 
the moſt willing, muſt ſtand ſtill where there 

„is a want of ſtock,” Now, the ſyſtem of a 
land- tax, which I have propoſed, by its very na- 
ture removes this grievance almoſt entirely. It has 
a tendency to throw very near a million more an- 
nually of what Ireland itſelf produces, into the 
mercantile and manufacturing branches; and cer- 
tainly an additional million, which the people of, 
Ireland may have without ſeeking for it out of 
their own country, when added to the induſtrious 
ſcale, would weigh conſiderably, and may be faid 
to be the only thing now wanting to ſet in mo- 
tion, and keep in motion the commercial ma- 
chine, ſince all external obſtructions to its move- 
ment are taken away. The government tax, 
amounting (at the preſent rate of the land. tax of 
England) to 600,000]. would all be laid out 
within Ireland, in introducing into the kingdom 
Gn — a new 
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a new manuſacture extremely eſſential to every 
commercial nation, I mean the manufacture of 
ſhip-building, to. which Ireland at Ne may al- 
moſt be ſaid to be a ſtranger. 2 

What Iriſhman that loves his country, but 
will acknowledge, that it would be worth while 
to diſmiſs ſome thouſands of uſeleſs domeſtics; 
and to ſacrifice four or five thouſand ſupernume- 
rary horſes and dogs, to ſee a new Portſmouth 


and a new Plymouth ariſe on the deſert coalts of 


Kerry? Could it be poſſible for two ſuch towns 
to ariſe on that coaſt, without greatly benefiting 
the landed intereſt for many miles round; with- 
out the eltabliſhment of many new farms and new 
villages; and would not ſuch an increaſe of popu- 
lation augment the national income ariſing from 
conſumption, as well as from induſtry ? That Ire- 
land by a land-tax, could effect this, without one- 


farthing of additional burden to herſelf, has alrea- 


dy been proved; and that the land proprietors in 
the preſent unefſential ſituation, in which, they 
are unconſtitutionally placed, are bound to con- 
tribute to it, has alſo been proved. But to- many 
of the land proprietors, upon the ſuppoſition of 
their paring off the ſuperfluities above-mention- 
ed, the conſtitutional tax would not coſt one far- 
thing, if the obſervations of Mr. Young are juſt, 
who, in the ſecond volume of his tour remarks, 
& That ſince taxes are inconſiderable in Ireland, 


% one would think that the land proprietors would 


„ not ſpend their incomes. They do contrive 
„it, however, and in this buſineſs they are 
„ aſhiſted by t ſt bat | 

allited by two cuftoms, that have an admira- 
e ble tendency to it; great numbers of horſes 


„and ſervants. As to horſes, the number is car- 


„ ried quite to a folly. This number of horſes 


may almoſt be eſteemed a ſatire upon common 


be ſenſe, vs 
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& ſenſe.” All then that is aſked of ſuch proprie- 
tors, 1s to prefer ſhip-carpenters to uſeleſs ſervants, 
and uſeleſs horſes and dogs. 2 

From the numbers of ſhip-carpenters employ- 
ed for government in Ireland, the faſhion of 
ſhip · building might be expected to ſpread through- 
cout the kingdom, and Ireland, from being almoſt 
deſtitute of ſhipping of home manufacture, might 
have new dock- yards eſtabliſned in many different 
ports, which would prove nurſeries of naval in- 
duſtry, and add to the national ſtock annually 
upwards of 100,000]. in the very article of ſaving 
ſuch a ſum from going out of the kingdom. A. 
bove a century ago the annual loſs to Ireland by 
trading in foreign bottoms was computed by Mr. 
Lawrence to amount to 90, oool. and though ſhe 
pethaps builds a few more ſhips now than ſhe did 
then, yet as her maritime commerce is extended, 
it may. be preſumed, that great part of it is ſtill 
carried on by foreign ſhipping ; and what is a ſe- 
cond drain to Ireland, great part of her trade is 
not only carried on in foreign bottoms, but upon 
foreign capitals: A ſyſtem. of taxation, therefore, 
that would free her from theſe real burdens, is, in 
other words, a ſyſtem that would promote the proſ- 
perity of Ireland | p 
The land tax propoſed has a tendency to aug- 
ment the induſtry of Ireland, not. in one branch 
alone, but in ſeveral branches; for in conſequence 
of ſuch a tax, many ſmall land proprietors, who. 
now paſs their time in total idleneis, living uſe- 
leſsly to the State upon their untaxed incomes, 
would, upon the Public's claiming one-tenth of 
| thoſe incomes, find themſelves under a neceſſity 
of applying to induſtry. Their eſtates, which 
formerly maintained their ſloth, would be turned 
H 2 by 
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by them to mercantile or manufacturig ſtocks, and 

would ſerve as ready money funds for carry ing on 
induſtrious enterprizes, by which, while they en- 

riched themſelves, they would augment the gene- 

ral opulence of the kingdom. Thus, in very many 

inſtances of {mall eſtates, the government apply- 

ing one-tenth of the land rents in the induſtrious 

line, would be the means of throwing the other 
nine-ninths into the ſame line of induſtry. Theſe 

nine-tenths fo employed, would, F ſay, be a ready 

money fund, and conſequently in that reſpect would 14 
produce other good effects; for wherever there is a 
ready money fund, there is no occaſion for bor- 
Towing. Now, to diminiſh the occaſions of bor- 

rowing tends infallibly to lower the rate of intereſt, 
and low intereſt tends to promote trade. | 
Let us ſuppoſe a family that barely lived upon 

the produce of 100 acres miſerably; cultivated, 
obliged to part with ten of thoſe acres to a 
perſon who ſhould improve them to a very high 
degree of cultivation, and that the proprietor of 
the remaining go acres, drawn by imitation, 
ſhould by active induſtry make his part as fertile 
as the other, would not that family be much 
richer upon that go acres, than ever it had been 
before upon the 100 acres? Ireland, by the eſta- 114 
bliſhment of a land tax, would be preciſely in | 
the ſituation of ſuch a family, with this additional 
circumſtance in her favour, that the advantages 

ariſing from the improved tenth, and* the im- 

proved nine-tenths, would all be her own. Why 

then ſhould the people of Ireland longer remain 

with their eyes ſhut to their true intereſts, and 

while they are complaining of want of ſtock for 

induſtrious purpoſes, not perceive_ that - their 

country annually produces fix millions of real 


ſtock, 
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ſtock, great part of which is employed uſeleſsly; ; 
and that a land tax would have the, certain effect 
of turning a much greater pari of this ſtock from 
a barren fund to a productive fund. Long ago 
the Iriſh have been ſeverely reproached by their 
beſt friends, Sir William Temple and Mr. Brew 
ſter, for the bad p-iicy of ſetting too high a value 
upon foreign money, by giving a premium to 
procure it, and for thinking themſelves rieh by 
foreign capitals; but thoſe authors did not point 
out to the obſervation of the Iriſh, the capital 
they poſſeſſed of their own, which the preceding - 
reaſoning in this diſcourſe ſhews that the Iriſh 
have always poſſeſſed, though it has been conti- 
nually miſapplied, becauſe both the mercantile 
part and the governing part of Ireland have con- 
ducted ' themſelves upon falſe principles. The 
preſent unimproved ſtate of Ireland, may be laid 
to the charge of the miſapplication of this capital 
more than to any thing elſe beſides; and upon 
the proper application of it depends her future 
proſperity. 

Too what I have faid, in egen to "ka bene 
ficial effects of a land tax in Ireland, I ſhall only 
add one obſervation more, which will ſnew, that 
it was upon good grounds I affirmed, that exciu- 
ſive of its other advantages to lreland, ſuch a tax 
would directly ſave to that kingdom 100,000 l. 
annually. As it is computed that a mittion of 
the land rents of Ireland are ſpent in Great Bri- 
tain, an Iriſh land tax of a real two ſhillings in 
the pound, or one-tenth, equally affecting all 
thoſe rents, would conſequently deduct from this 
exported million, one-tenth, or 100,000]. This 
would be a real gain to Ireland, and a much 
fairer way of taxing the abſentees, than by ſin- 


| gling their 1 rents out alpne as an 2 object of taxa- 


tion; 
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tion; for in fact, though it would be much for the 
jocal benefit of their eſtates, that land poſſeſſors 
ſhould live upon them, yet, while they live within 
the dominions of the ſame Sovereign, they cannot 
properly be called abſentees; otherwiſe Scotland, 
Northumberland, Yorkſhire, Devonſhire, Chime 
wall, &c. would have as much reaſon to complain 
of abſentees as Ireland. A free government avoids. 
putting too much regulation into its adminiſtration, 
and will rather ſuffer ſome abuſes, than enforce, 
by a direct command, what may ſeem to be an 
infringement of perſonal liberty, namely, the re- 
ſtraining any citizen ſrom reſiding or living where 
he pleaſes. Richard II. and ſome ſubſequent kings 
endeavoured to drive the Iriſh land poſſeſſors from 
England by a tax of 13s: 4d. in the pound of their 
_ eſtates; and Queen Elizabeth, James I. and Charles 
I. by different proclamations and proſecutions in 
the Star Chamber, endeavoured to drive the Eng- 
liſn country gentlemen from London to reſide in 
their ſeveral counties; but the modern ſpirit of the 
Britiſh:government is very different, and would ra- 
ther that the Public ſhould ſuffer ſome detriment, 
than that the individual ſhould ſuffer what he might 
think oppreſſive. The real abſentee is he who lives 
out of the dominion of his Sovereign, upon a re- 
venue drawn from that dominion; and, for more 
than a financial reaſon, a wiſe government ought, 
by penalties, to diſcourage all ſuch abſentees. 
While all Italy formed one State under the domi— 
nion of Rome, it was indifferent to government 
whether a Ligurian lived in Calabria, or a Cala- 
brian in Liguria; but ſince Genoa and Naples 
form two different States, the caſe is altered; and 
within theſe fifty years the government of Naples 
have compelled thoſe Genveſe, who held eſtates 
within 
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within the Neapolitan dominions, either to ſel their 
lands, or to reſide. 

As Great Britain and Ireland form one domi- 

nion, direct reſtrictive laws in regard to the re- 

ſidence of the inhabitants in any particular part 


of that dominion, might perhaps be improper; 


but in fo far as any indirect law holds out induce- 
ments to land proprietors not to abandon the 
diſtricts ſrom whence, their revenues ariſe, in ſo 
far ſuch a law-would be beneficial. And among 


the many other good effects to Ireland, which a 


land tax would produce, I think this inducement 
to a more general reſidence would be one; for 
though it would ſtill leave the public taxes of. Ire-. 
land two-thirds lower than thoſe of Great Britain, 


it would bring that country much nearer to an 


equality with this Iſland in point of general opu- 


lence, by the direct faving of I oo, ooo l. now 
annually remitted to abſentees; alſo by the 


ſaving of what is now, drawn out of the country 
for the uſe of foreign ſhipping and foreign capi- 
tals, probably equa] to another annual 100,000 |. 
and likewiſe by diverting a million annually, or 


perhaps two millions of the real ſtock of Ireland 


from the uninduſtrious channel to the channel of 


' induſtry, all which would co-operate to improve 


not only the agriculture and manufactures, but 


allo the ſociety of Ireland, and conſequently to 


render a reſidence there more inviting. Would 
Ireland then wiſh to have the number of her 
farmers, manufacturers and ſailors increaſed, to 


have her lands better cultivated, her towns better 


built and: enlarged, her ſea-ports crowded with 
ſhips built of the oak of the country, and her 
reputation. eſtabliſhed over Europe by. judicious 


obſervers as rivalling Holland in neatnels, ara 
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beauty and richneſs of rural landſcape, as rivalling 
the moſt civilized nations in a polite well-inform- 
ed nobility and gentry, and excelling every other 


European country in regard to convenience and 


cheapneis of living; I lay, would Ireland wiſh to 
ſee ſuch a happy revolution within herſelf, ſhe 
poſſeſſes the means of accompliſhing it, without | 
going from home; and the firſt ſtep towards it, is 
the eſtabliſhment of a land tax ſuch as I have pro- 


poſed. 


This tax forms the e tye or con- 
nection between the two Iſlands, which ſecures the 
unity of empire and of intereſt, without the ſmall- 


eſt infringement of conſtitutional liberty, or le- 


giſlative independence; for we have ſeen before, 
that in the feudal times thoſe that paid it did not 
deem themſelves taxed at all. It is a fundamental 
law that renders land proprietors what they are 
bound to be, eſſential members of ſociety, and 


that pervades the whole of a dominion in a moſt juſt 


proportion, were that dominion to conſiſt not of 
two iſlands alone, but of twenty iſlands; for lands, 

let at five ſhillings an acre, are juſt as able to pay 
one-tenth, as lands let at five pounds an acre. It 
needs not the aſſembling of repreſentatives from 
all parts of an empire to adjuſt it; for it adjuſts it- 


ſelf, and while it pervades all, it leaves al] on an 


equal footing of freedom (/ub parti Jure), removes 
all cauſes of ſtrife and diſſention among ſubjects, 


allows miniſters time to think and act, and affords 


Parliament leiſure to ſcrutinize the actions of mi- 
niſters. 

Would we ſee an example and a modes of the 
taxation I propoſe, we have it in the Chriſtian 


Church, which has been ſubſiſted for above a 


thouſand years by ſuch a tax. Suppoſe the Pope 
really were what he pretends to be (ſupreme le- 
giſlator 


b 


giſlator in eccleſiaſtical matters over the globe), 


and ſuppoſe a new pariſh were to be eſtabliſhed in 


Tartary, in China, in Louiſiana, or among the 


Mohacks or Iroquois, there would not be. the 
ſmalleſt difficulty about regulating the contribu- 
tions for the ſupport of the clergyman. The law 
of taxation on that ſubje&, emaning from the 
ſupreme legiſlator, regulates itſelf——pay the tenth 
of the produce of the earth to your paſtor, In like 


manner the tax I propoſe becomes univerſal by 


one ſingle law, but in a much more moderate de- 
Bree, for it ſays, Pay one-tenth, not of the produce, 
ut of your rents, to your defender, or governing 


power ; which, ſuppoſing the produce in general 
equal to three rents, makes the tax only amount 


to one-thirtieth part of the produce. In fact it is 
ſo moderate, that though it allows the land rent- 


ers to appropriate to themſelves one- third of the 
earth's produce, it permits them to ſquander nine- 


tenths of that produce as they pleaſe, provided 


they give the other tenth to the ſupport of the 


State. ; 


Since the nature of man renders the defence of 
a State abſolutely neceſſary to its very exiſtence, 
the conſequence is, that thoſe who defend it muſt 
be ſubſiſted, or that thoſe who are ſubſiſted with- 
out any other duty, muſt defend the State, and 
to do this in the beſt manner, they muſt do it 
according to the direction of one ſuperintending 
power. A State ſundering itſelf into pieces in 
regard to defence, is like a cannon broken into 
pieces; though in a broken cannon not one ounce 
of matter may be loſt, yet the defenſive and of- 


fenſive power is annihilated; ſo in a State, 
though there may be the ſame number of hands, 
and the ſame number of purſes engaged in the 
public defence, were its members to act ſepa- 
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„ 
rately, as if they were to act conjointly, the effect 
in the former caſe will be nowiſe equal to what it 
would have been, were the general efforts to 
have been united. It is an obſervation of Xeno- 
phon, juſtly celebrated both as a philoſopher and 
a general, that no man was ever killed by a ſpear; 
it is the point that gives the mortal wound; and 
the ſnaft only acts in aid of the point. In like 
manner, when a State is obliged to exert its 
force againſt a public enemy, that force, in order 
to be exerted to the beſt purpoſe, ought to be 
brought to one point, and to be under one direc- 
tion, Every part of an empire is bound to afliſt 
every part, not how, and when, and how much 
it pleaſes, but as it is required by the ſuperin- 
tending power, according to its ability, in a juſt 
proportion with the other parts. Now this juft 
proportion is attained by the conſtitutional princi- 
ple of a pound rate upon the rents of lands, with- 
out rendering it neceſſary for the ſuperintending 
power itſelf previouſly to know the particular 
abilities of each contributor. The local aſſeſſors 
have only to act according to the general prin- 
ciple of the unerring law, and no man is wrong- 
ec, or can be wronged in the meaſure of his 
public ſupplies. The proper application of thoſe 
ſupplies, however, muſt depend not on the will of 
the individuals of an empire, but on the wiſdom 
of the ſuperintending power of the whole empire, 
which, in the Britiſh empire, is reſident in Great 
Britain. „ 
Ho contradictory then are the expreſſions of 
ſeveral members of the Iriſh Houſe of Commons 
to the fundamental principle of a ſocial union, 
and to the very principles they themſelves pro- 
tels; and how ill founded are their repeated alle- 
gations in regard to the ability of Ireland. One 
| member 


1 
member ſays, that the public expenditufe of Ire- 
land greatly exceeds her means, which is juſt as 
true, and as likely to be true, to a perſon who 
has conſidered the ſubject, as if I were to affirm, 
that the ſteeple of Sr. Patrick's church greatly 
exceeds the Wicklow mountains in height. The 
annual public expenditure of Ireland is but about 
one-fixth of what is ſpent in that kingdom by the 
uneſſential members of ſociety ; that expenditure 
therefore could not exceed her means, were it to 
be three times as great as it is. A nation that 
pays annually ſix millions to public penſioners 


without any duty, has a rich fund within herſelf 


for real ſervices, without exceeding her means, 
Another member ſays, that Ireland is rapidly 
running in debt, which is a proof of her great diſ- 
ability to bear her preſent public burdens. This 
is juſt as futile an allegation as the other; for a 
man of 10, 00l. a year may run in debt for necef{- 
fries, if he diverts the greateſt part of his income 
to unneceſſary expences; whieh is exactly the cafe 
of Ireland in regard ta her public debt; and in- 
deed is the caſe of Great Britain, for nothing can 
be more eaſily demonſtrable, than that Great 
Britain, at this moment, would not have one far- 
thing of public debt, had a land tax of a real 4s. 
in the pound been raiſed ever ſince the Revolu- 
tion. | | he 5 

Some members of the Iriſh Houſe of Commons 
have not only ſhewn that they groſsly miſtake tlie 
Rate of their own country in regard to its ability, 
but have alſo, I ay, advanced propoſitions directly 
contradictory to the fundamental principle of a 
ſocial union, and to the principles they themſelves 
have profeſſed, One gentleman ſays, England, 
<« diſtreſſed and diſmembered, is overwhelmed un- 
« der her expences; when all the world united 
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„ apainſt Britain, we give way 10 the feelings of 


© gyr hearts.” Another, © Now, when England 
& has acted juſtly, I will not ſay generoully ; 
& now, when ſhe has loſt her empire, and com- 


e forts herſelf only with the faithful friendſiup of 
% land, &c. &c.“ Not a word of duty in the 
expreſſions of either of thoſe politicians; and yet 


it is certain, that if Great Britain and Ireland, ac- 
cording to the wiſh of every true Iriſhman, are to 
form one empire, and that Ireland has engaged it- 


ſelf to ſtand or fall with Great Britain, the two 


Iſlands are mutually bound and obliged to aſſiſt 
each other, that is, to continue proportionally to 
the public defence, and that e faithful friendſhip 
of Ireland, and the feelings of the hearts, are not 


conſtitutional expreſſions to mark that obligation 


and that duty. — 
I do not wiſh to enlarge on the miſconceptions to 
be met with in the Iriſh parliamentary debates re- 


ſpecting the connection of Ireland with Great Bri- 


tain, its ability to bear public burdens, its duty as 
making part of a whole, and the means moſt pro- 


per for promoting its particular proſperity as a ſelf- 


governed community, Sc. Sc.; but I cannot help 
remarking with the greateſt pleaſure, that one man 
in ireland has endeavoured to direct the attention 


of his countrymen to that conſtitutional aid, which 


the actual ſituation of the two Iſlands renders moſt 


uſeful and moſt neceſſary to both. The Earl of 


A'\dborough's upright views and public ſpirit have 


ſuggeſted to him the political expediency of Ire- 


land's contributing to ſtrengthen the marine force 
of the empire ; but as his Lordſhip has contented 
himſelf with barely pointing towards that import- 
ant object, I perſuade myſelf it will not be diſ- 
agreeable to him, or to ary well-wiſher to Ire- 


land, to ſee how intimately that eſtabliſhment is 


connected 


3 f a 


connected with the manufacturing and commercial 


proſperity of Ireland; that ſo far from adding to 
the burdens of Ireland, it would be the means 
of ſaving to her annually 100,000l. now paid to 
abſentees, and probably as much more now paid 
for the uſe of foreign ſhips and foreign capitals ; 


and, at the ſame time, would render a moſt 
eſſential ſervice to the whole Britiſh empire, in 
enabling government to keep up the ſame navy 


at 600,000. leſs expence to Great Britain, which 
would be the ſame thing as if 600, oool. a year 
were appropriated to the extinction of her public 
denn... 


In regard to the unity and equality of com- 
mercial intereſts between the two nations, ſound 


policy abſolutely requires for Ireland, what I re- 


commended ten years ago, That the foreign 
trade of Ireland be in every reſpect put upon 
the ſame footing as the foreign trade of Great 
% Britain; that the duties laid in either king- 
«© dom upon the products and manufactures of 
* the other, be reciprocally ſuppreſſed and abo- 
<« liſhed; and that all veſſels failing from the one 
* iſland to the other be conſidered as coaſting 
“ veſſels, and be ſubject only to the fame regula- 


© tions as ſuch veſſels are ſubject to; that the 


& communication and trade between Ireland and 
& the Britiſh ſettlements in America and Africa, 


abe put upon the ſame footing as the trade be- 


de tween Great Britain and thoſe ſettlements ; that 


the port duties or cuſtoms upon all merchandize 


ec exported or imported be the fame in Ireland as 
in Great Britain, &c *.“ | 
See a Comparative View of the Public Burdens of Great 

Britain and Ireland, &c. page 40 to 54. | T1 
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Britain and Ireland. 


I 6 ] 
The ſyſtem of Protecting Duties is a ſyſtem of 
palliatives, which leaves behind a root of future 


_ diſagreement, and only covers for a time a poi- 


ſonous political error, inſtead of eradicating it. I 
could mention caſes where protecting duties are at 
weſent neceſlary on the part of Great Britain 


againſt Ireland; and ſhall the two nations, while 


they are forming to themſelves a unity of con- 
ſtitution, enact protecting laws againſt each other? 
What would that be but to embrace each other 


with one arm, and to puſh each other aſunder with 


the other, Many partial interefts and private views 
may at preſent claſh and interfere with the new 
commercial regulations I recommend; but did 
they not do ſo in Scotland at the eſtabliſhment of 
the union; yet the happy effects that have foilow- 


ed to both parts of this Iſland, upon totally re- 


moving every barrier that obſtructed their mutual 
communication, may convince us of the political 
proptiety of acting upon the ſame- principle in 
eſtabliſhing a unity of intereſts between Great 

It ought however to be remembered by our le- 
giſlators, that this unity of commercial intereſts 


between the two Iſlands, has but an indirect rela- 


tion to that Unity of Power, which forms the pri- 


mary bond of all ſocial unions; and this caution 


is the more neceſſary, as ſome men may be met 
with, who inadvertently confound the two toge- 
ther. The unity of intereſts may be accompliſh- 


ed, ſhould government only do as the French 


merchants adviſed Colbert to. do, To let the in- 


 duftrions alone; but the unity of power goes upon 


i direct oppolite principle, To /et no man alone, 
when the defence of the State requires his aid, Go- 
vernment, as ſuperintendant of the whole, ought 
not to have children in one place, and ſtep-chil- 
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dren in another, therefore, in equalizing port · du · 
ties, ſhe only provides, that the merchants of 
Briſtol and Glaſgow ſhould not have any advan- 
tages over the merchants of Waterford and Bel- 
faſt, and, vice ver ſa, that theſe laſt ſhould not be 
partially favoured at the expence of the former; 
and that the general opulence of the ſubjects ſhould 
be augmented by the equality and freedom of their 
general intercourſe, therefore this/ equalization of 
port-duties does not, 1 ſay, Gy reſpect a unity 
of power, 

Unhappily, government has long intermixed, 
and ſtill continues to intermix the national Supply 
with her commercial ſuperintendance; otherwiſe, 
I am perſuaded, inftead of directing her views 10 
the equalization” of port-duties, ſhe would fee the 
great propriety: of aboliſhing thoſe duties in every 
part of the Britiſh dominions * We have an 
example before our eyes, that the moſt commer- 
cial nation in Europe, the Dutch, has the leaſt re- 
gard to port-duties, and yet that nation pays pro- 
portionably larger ſupplies fur the ſupport of go- 
vernment than any other European nation, and 
probably is enabled to pay thoſe large ſupplies by 
having its maritime commerce free from financial 
reſtraints, England, though a. commercial na- 
tion, has to this moment been prevented from fol- 
lowing the Dutch ſyſtem of free porte, by a ſuc-, 
ceſſion of domeſtic occurrences for centuries back, 
which inſenſibly drew her to interweave port-duties 

with her financial policy, to a greater degree than 


Since the above was written, the Parliament of Great 
Britain has turned near an annual half million of cuſtoms into 
a land tax. How happy would it be for Great Britain and 
Ireland, were ſuch a commutation made for the whole of their 
cuſtoms, in eng reſpeQive . | | | 
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it may be preſumed ſhe would otherwiſe have done; 
to conſider thoſe duties as the moſt eſſential part of 
that policy, and at length abſurdly and unconſtitu- 
tionally to make them the principle of the unity of 
power, when in fact they became a ſource of diſ- 
union of intereſts, which has at length operated a 
diſunion of power between her and ſeveral of her 
American colonies. 

I ſhall juſt touch upon thoſe domeſtic accur- 
rences that have led England to clog her foreign 
commerce with port-duties. Before the conqueſt 


they were probably but very inconſiderable; for 


we find from Sir Edward Coke, that by a law of 
Alfred's, foreign merchants were to be admitted- 
only four times a year, and navigation itſelf was 
not then greatly extended. At the eſtabliſhment 
of the feudal tenures after the conqueſt, it ma 

be preſumed that the cuſtoms ſtill remained but 
a ſmall object of finance, the national ſupplies 
being placed almoſt wholly upon land, and 
amounting, as a peace eſtabliſhment, to what 
would now probably exceed five millions ſterling 
annually, namely, two millions, or, more likely, 
near three millions of direct revenue to the king 
from his own domains, and as much more from 
the feudal tenants. King John wanted to aug- 
ment the cuſtoms, but was limited by Magna 
Charta not to exceed the uſual rates. In little 


more than two hundred years after the conqueſt, 
there is the greateſt reaſon to conclude, that more 


than one-half of the feudal peace-eſtabliſhment 


was arnihilated by impolitic donations of crown 


lands on one hand, and by fraudulent exemptions 
of feudal ſervices on the other; and about the ſame 
time, our kings imprudently engaging in conti- 
nental wars, found a reſource of ready money in 
the cuſtoms upon Engliſh wool, then in great 
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© tet. 
requeſt upon the continent. From that time this 
ready money ſupply became too much attended 
toby them ; and in proportion as they had weakly 
ſuffered themſelves to be robbed of their land 
revenue, they became more keen and eager after 


cuſtoms, which in the time of Charles I. made per- 


haps one-half of the national revenue, from origi- 
nally not making one-fortieth of it. Charles II. by 
the abolition of feudal tenures, gave, in a manner, 


all away but cuſtoms; and with a view to the en- 


rgement of theſe, was zealous in forming plan- 
rations on the ſhores of North America. The co- 
loniſts, particularly thoſe of New England, were 
for having the advantages of government without 


evade the payment of cuſtoms. The very year 


of the Reſtoration they inſtructed their agent in 


London, That if he found the King and Par- 
* liament propitious to them, he .ſhould uſe 
„ his utmoſt endeavours for renewing that ordi- 
 * nance that freed them from cuſtoms.” About 


fourteen years afterwards, a gentleman in London 
writes to the Governor of Maſlachuſet's ; ** I heat 
* the king is offended that ſome of your ſhips 
take in their lading from Virginia, and go to 
„France, and defraud his cuſtoms.” The ſame 


year that Governor writes to a correſpondent in 


London in the following terms: The owners 
took bond, that no damage ſhould accrue to 
e them by the freighter's neglect of paying the 
« king his duties. I ſuppoſe the propoſition 
„ made of paying the king his duty in Virginia, 
« will take off occaſion of complaint in time to 


6c come.“ This governor, however, Was greaily 


nuſtaken, for the New Englanders went on ſmug- 
gling; and ſix years afterwards Mr. Randolph, who 


had reſided at Boſton my years, finiſhes one en 
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his repreſentations againſt them in the year 1580, 
in the following words: They violate all the 
acts of trade and navigation, by which they 


„ have engroſſed the greateſt part of the Weſt 
& India trade, whereby your Majeſty is - damni- 


„ fied in the cuſtoms 100;000 |. yearly, and the 
_ kingdom much more, all which he is ready to 


prove. 


The ſyſtem of Charles l. in ward to the co- 


15 They was perſevered in till theſe modern times; 


but if thoſe colonies had been originally eſtabliſh- 
ed upon the conſtitutional principle of the unity of 
power, by the general and unerring law of a pound 
rate upon the produce of the lands, to be aſſeſſed 
by themſelves, according to the regulation of the 
ſupreme legiſlature of the State, we ſhould pro- 
bably long ago have ſeen the propriety of aboliſh- 
ing cuſtoms altogether, not only in the colonies, 
but at home. The prevailing maxim would have 
been, to leave maritime commerce throughout 
the empire entirely free from all duties upon ex- 
ports and imports, and to place the chief public de- 
fence of the State upon thoſe who have nothing 
elſe to do but to defend it, and who are, by the 
primary Jaws of ſociety, ſubſiſted for that purpoſe, 
I mean the proprietors of the rents of lands. 
This conſtitutional and unvexatious method of ſup- 
ply, would have formed the Britiſh ſubjects in Eu- 
rope and America into a band of brothers, enjoy- 
ing all the ſame municipal privileges, the ſame 


freedom of property, and the ſame freedom of per- 


ſon ; and the Americans themſelves might have 
ſound their intereſt better promoted in having their 
ſupreme legiſlature reſident in London, than in 


Philadelphia. 


In taking notice of ſome of the uneſſential 
claſſes of men in ſociety, I omitted mentioning 


One 


6 


one uneſſentia] claſs, namely, the claſs | of. thoſe 


living, not on the rents of lands, but on the rents 
of money. In affirming. that this claſs of men are 
uneflential in a well regulated State, we are ſup- 


ported not only by reaſon, but by the authority of 
{cripture, and that one of the greateſt lawgivers. 
By the law of Moſes, no Jew was allowed to re- 


ceive intereſt for the loan of money to any of his 
fellow · ſubjects ; and even before that nation was 
ſettled in Canaan, if any Jew gathered more man- 


na than he could conſume in one day, he found 
next morning that his ſuperlucration was corrupt- 


ed, that the ſurplus he depended upon for an idle 
day was gone, and therefore that every working 


day he muſt either labour or faſt. This funda- 


mental conſtitution of their government, of ſetting. 
no value upon ſuperlucrations, drove them univer- 

ſally to induſtry, and the cultivation of the ground, 

the primary ſource of man's ſubſiſtence; and the 


conſequence' was, that they excelled all other na- 
tions in -populouſneſs, and by their attention to 
agriculture, - turned their rocky barren country 
into a fruitful garden, The Dutch, by the ſame 
principle, of ſetting a low value upon ſuperlucra- 
tions, added to their other regulations, have ren- 
dered the ſandy deſerts and barren marſhes of Hol- 
land more productive than many of the naturally 
fertile fields of Ireland, which remain uncultivat- 


ed, becauſe a borrowed capital cannot be procured 
but at a high price, and the natural capital is miſ- 


applied. 


Hoards of money are nothing elſe than ſuper- 


Incrations of labour, which, when a man has 


ance acquired to a certain degree of ſufficiency, 


he will ceaſe to labour; therefore it is a wiſe po- 
licy in all States, to ſer as low a value upon ſu- 
perlucrations as poſſible, that men may be kept 
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the longer induſtrious, and no eſtabliſhment that 


Ireland could adopt, has ſuch a tendency to pro- 


duce this good effect, as the conſtitutional tax 
upon lands, which 1 have propoſed; for, in 
giving Ireland an additional ready money capital 
out of her own funds of a million annually, or 
ſuppoſe only half a million, it would in ſo far 


leſſen the demand for a borrowed capital, which 


would force the lenders to offer their pecuniary 
aſſiſtance at a lower intereſt, and bring down the 


market of money, as a glut of fiſh brings down 


the market in the ſale of that commodity. Nay, 


it would even compel many of the lenders, now 


living idly upon the high profits of their money, 


to abel themſelves to induſtry; for when a man 


cannot live upon the rent of his money, he muſt 
live upon his labour. Now a man that lives 


upon the rent of his money, lives at the expence 


of ſome other perſon; but a man liring upon his 
own labour, lives at no other man's expence; 
conſequently a tax that would contribute to ſuch 
a reform, muſt neceſſarily multiply both ſub- 


ſiſtence and manufactures, render every thing 
cheap, and thereby advance the national opu- 


lence and proſperity. The lowering the market- 
able price of money, which a land tax has a moſt 
direct tendency to effect, would proportionably 
raiſe the marketable price of land; therefore the 
Iriſh lands with a land tax, and a low rate of i in- 
tereſt, would ſell ſor more than thoſe lands with- 
out a land tax, and with the preſent high rate of 


intereſt, 


The principle illuſtrated in the preceding diſ- 
courſe opens a wide field for further contempla- 
tion; and other conſequences beſides thoſe I have 
here explained, of great importance to the im- 
provement of the Britiſn conſtitution, may be 

found 


4 


E 69: 1 
found to reſult from it; but I haſten to a concluſi- 
on, and at preſent ſhall only add one or two re- 


flections more. Though I have produced reaſons 


ſufficient, I think, to prove that the people of 

Great Britain and Ireland pay annually above ſixty 
millions ſterling to claſſes of men who are not el-. 
ſentially neceſſary to the exiſtence of a civil ſociety, 
I would not, however, be underſtood as adviſing 
the total ſuppreſſion of all the uneſſential claſſes: I 
am very far from having any ſuch meaning. It 
is the nature of ſocieties, as well as of individual 
men, in proportion as they increaſe in opulence, to 
deſire ſomething more than the ſimple neceſlary. 
The Britiſh nation, for more than a thouſand years 
paſt, has thought proper to tax itſelf for the main- 
tenance of ſuch claſſes of men, and notwithſtanding 
theſe expences, has from one age to another been 
in a progreſſive ſtate of improvement; conſequent- 
ly it may continue for a thouſand years more ta 
ſupport thoſe uneſſential claſſes, and till progref- 
ſively advance to higher degrees of proſperity. All 
that I would recommend is, that Government 
 ſhguld adopt ſuch a ſyſtem as ſhould prevent the 
needleſs augmentation of the uneſſential claſſes ; 
ſhould tend to prune them where too Juxuriant ; 
and ſhould give every encouragement to the aug- 
mentation of the three eſſential claſſes of labourers, 


manufacturers, and defenders. 


Government need not fear depopulation by the 
extinction of ſome of the uneſſential claſſcs, or the 


1 pruning of others; for if freedom and juſt laws ſub- 


ſiſt, the vacancies occaſioned by the diminution of 
the uneſſential members would quickly be filled up 
by the eſſeniial members of ſociety. All proteſtant 
countries have experienced the truth of this, in their 
extinction of the monaſtic order, which, ſo far from 
thinning their population, has, on the contrary con: 
I | e tributed 
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tributed to render them more populous, ceteris pa- 
ribus, than popiſh countries. It was one of the 
weak arguments uſed againſt the introduction of 
the New River water into London, that it would 
deprive ſeveral hundreds of water carriers of bread ; 
and it has actually had the effect of extinguiſhing 
that order of men (at this moment very numerous 
and flouriſhing in Paris); but the population of 
London has not ſuffered on that account, neither 
could the population of the nation ſuffer, were thou- 
ſands and ten thouſands in the uneſſential claſſes of 
the State to have no ſucceſſors. On the contrary, 

the gradual diminution of thoſe would only give 
an opportunity for the ſpeedy augmentation of the 
eſſential clafles, upon which the opulence and the 
ſtrength of the nation ſo much depend. 

The attention to diminiſh the numbers in the 
uneſſential claſſes, which I recommend, leads to 
connect the landed gentlemen and their poſſeſſions 
much more immediately with the defence of the 
State, which they have moſt unconſtitutionally 
deſerted for more than two hundred years paſt. 
While they diſconnect themſelves and their pro- 
perties from the defence of the State, they de- 
grade themſelves from an honourable rank, which 
the Conſtitution intended for them, and which it 
has been the object of my preſent diſcourſe to 
prove they ought to reaſſume. Lord Bellamont 
very judiciouſly warns us againſt ſinking to an ex- 
pedient, when called upon for a ſyſtem. A ſyſtem | 
is now wanted that may connect Great Britain and 
Ireland upon a conſtitutional principle; a prin- 
ciple which may unite their power, and leave 
the digunCtive privileges of Ireland unimpaired. 
The ſyſtem explained in the preceding pages ac- 
compliſnes both theſe purpoſes with the · utmoſt 
preciſion and accuracy. it brings the amicable 


pro. 
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proſeſſions of the Iriſh into action, and, at the ſame 


time, fixes perpetual boundaries againſt all inter- 


ference of Great Britain, excepting as to the two 
fundamental articles, of the ſame ſovereign, and 
the affociation of defence in a mode preſcribed. 
This: mode, as has been ſhewn, can never be diſ- 
Proportionate, is a mode abſolutely neceſſary to the 


manufacturing proſperity of Ireland, and is a mode 


which juſtice to the Iriſh nation at large demands, 
in a moſt urgent manner, from their own legiſla- 
ture, were the aſſiſtance to the common defence to 
be entirely out of the queſtion. 


The conſtitutional principle I have explained, 


though ſuffered to remain in oblivion for two or 


three hundred years paſt, is the only principle upon 


the eſtabliſhment of which, the connection between 
Great Britain and Ireland can, with any reaſonable 
hope, be expected to be mutually beneficial and 


ermanent. The eſtabliſhment of this principle, is - 


to the body politic, what the ſupporting the center 


of gravity is to the material body. By removing 


all improper biaſſes from the different parts of a 
| dominion, it naturally tends to keep it in repoſe, 
without any individual throughout the whole ſuſ- 
| taining a greater burden than he ought to ſuſtain. 
It was a great and admired work to erect the proſ- 
trated obeliſk before St. Peter's Church at Rome, 
and to make it ſtand upright upon its baſe; but 
it will be a much more glorious work for the par- 


liaments of Great Britain and Ireland to replace the 


' Britiſh conſtitution upon its true foundation; and 
that ſingle act will be productive of more advan- 
tage to both Iſlands, than all the victories of the 
Duke of Marlborough. | 


THE END. 
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